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2 We have been getting some very good orders for Fruit Trees Owing to the unprecedented demands upon our great blocks 
and indications point toward a renewal of activity among the of Deciduous and Evergreen trees during the past two years, 
$ orchardists. At this writing, we are still strong in a fairly we cannot honestly shout about quantities. There is no get- 
; complete list of PEARS. We have often been told,—and sin- ting around the fact that the larger sizes of all standard trees 
> cerely believe,—that our particular location, soil and atmos- are very scarce throughout the country. Understand, we are 
§ phere produce the most perfect Pear tree put upon the market, not sold out; we have a general line of as good ornamentals as 
¢ Can furnish DWARF trees yet in Anjou, Bartlett, Clapps. are grown, and can handle normal orders to satisfaction. Wilj 
$ Duchess, Howell, Kooner, Kieffer, L. make special mention at this time, of 


CUT-LF. WPG. BIRCH, 5 to 6 feet; EUP- 
LINDENS, 2-24 inch, 24-3 inch and 3-4 
inch; ASH LF. and JAPAN MAPLES, 
and a limited quantity of 
NORWAY.AM. CHESTNUTS 
in 8-4; 4-5; 5-6 and 6-8 feet. 
EVERGREENS — are up, 
and hard to get; but ask 
us. We probably have 
what you want. 
Prices are right 


g Bonne, Rossney, Seckel, and Vermont 
¢ Beauty. PEACHES—With few excep- 
5 tions, are still in position to fill our 
‘ 
, 


















usual complete list; in the 
, stock which rarely has 
> needed apology, and sells 
on its merits. PLUMS -— 
{Can still make attractive 
? offers in both European and 
Japan sorts. Although 
4 heavily sold, are not out of 
the running in Apples, 
2 Cherries, Quinces, Etc. 

Prices are right 


( 
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We have an enormous 
retail trade in HEDGE 
PLANTS —they seem to like 
our grading but can still 
setisfy some stiff wholesale 
demands for PRIVET and 
BARBERRY. The general 
line of SHRUBS is still open. 
Please don’t ask usfor any 
more Hybrid Tea ROSES; 
they’re gone. Can do fair- 
ly well with H. P. lists, and are strong 
on good CLIMBERS. Only a few odd 
‘*Babys’’ left. 
HARDY PERENNIAL PLANTS 


MALL 
RUITS 


| War Times induce earn- 
, est attention to the plant- 
) ing of food-producing stock 
> which yields quick returns. 
; All berries should be plant- 
’ ed heavily this year. 
Weare well supplied with 
, gilt edge CONCORD GRAPES.—in fat 
; are in good shape to supply nearly all 
the popular sorts. GOOSEBERRIES— 
We aim to be a leading source of sup- 
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. ply for this valuable small fruit and have a fine supply in var- Among our choice and varied assortment of Perennials, we 
2 iety. CURRANTS—Can furnish the leading red kinds in var- are purposely long on these items usually oversold, BLEED- 
ety, anda good white berry. RAS- ING HEART, GERMAN IRIS, HOLLY- 
, PBERRIES and STRAWBERRIES are IF YOU NEED HOCK and YUCCA, CANNAS. Are book- 
> Still good prospects; and can yet ing orders for started plants, April 
) offer a few leading varieties of BLACK- =~; Hy DPD - delivery. Prices are right. 

’ 

? BERRIES. Prepare to plant them NOW. Try Ours 


Prices are right a + a =~ — ~ 






































A Complete 
Variety List 


—;, = 
Ornamentals Nurserymen 
Fruits Dealers 
Roses r Orchardists 
Evergreens Pe Gardeners 
Clematis And 
Herbaceous F Landscape 
Plants Architects 


Lowest Prices Consistent With Quality 


Our office and nurseries are situated on 
the Rechester and Eastern R. R. only 
one and one-half hours from Rochester. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 


THE GENEVA NURSERY 


1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 70 Years 





For Spring of 19127 


We offer our usual line of Apple, Plum, Cherry, 


Peach, Shade and Ornamentals. 


We can furnish in large quantities and car load lots. 


2 year Montmorency and Early Rich- 
mond Cherry 


American Elm, 1 1-4" to 4" in caliper 
Norway Maple, 8-10' and 10-12' 


Soft Maple, 6-8', 8-10', 2 1-2" to 3" 
caliper, 3—3 1-2, 3 1-2--4. 


Catalpa Bungei, 1 and 2 year heads. 


C. M. HOBBS & SONS 


Marion Co. Bridgeport, Ind. 




















Best Tree Digger on Earth 


ee STARK | ] 














Write for Descriptive Circular «nd Prices 


STARK BROS. 


Nurseries and Orchards Companies 
LOUISIANA MO. 





























JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Growers of the “Preferred Stock’’—the ‘Made in 
America’ kind, which is right here where you want it, 
when you want it and as you want it. 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


For 1916-1917 we have the largest stock that we 
have ever grown, including good supplies of the usual 
“J & P”’ specialties. 


IN ORNAMENTALS 


Roses, field-grown, Tree-ferm Hydrangeas, 


Clematis Tree-form Lilacs 
(Largest Stecks in America) 
Ampelopsis Veitchii Dutchmans Pipe 
(Not hyphenated, Born 
and raised here) 
Shrubs 
(Extra fine stock) 

Perennial Plants 

‘Large assortment) 
Shade Trees 

IN FRUITS 
Apples Pears Plums 
Peaches 

None finer grown) 
Currants Goeseberries 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW YORK 


s@-We sell TO THE TRADE ONL¥. We do not compete with 
our own customers by selling to planters. 



































Directory of Horticultural Organizations 


HORTICULTURAL ORGANIZATIONS 
american Veony sSeciety—A. P. Saunders, 
Clinton, N. Y. 

American Ass°cintion for Advancement of 
svience—I.. O. Howard, Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, Washington, D. C., 

American Association of Park Superintend- 
ents—J. J. Levison, Brooklyn, N, Y 

American Genetic Association—G. M. Rom- 
meli, Washington, 

American Pomological Society—Prof. E. R. 
Lake, 2033 Park Road, Washington, D. C. 

American Society of Land rehitect 
Alling 3S. Del orest, Rochester, ee A 

American Rose Society—Benjamin Hammond 
Leucon, N. Y, 

Britixh Seed Trades Association—Charles E. 
Pearson, Lowdham Notts, England. 

California Walnut Growers’ Association—C. 
‘Thorpe, Los Angeles, Cal 

California Almond Growers’ Exchange—T. C 
Tucker, San I*rancisco, Cal. fi 

mand —T. B. 





Eastern Fruit Growers’ 
Symons, College Park, 

Georgia-Florida Pecan a w. 
Bassett, Monticello, Fla 

International Apple ow. 
Rk. G. Phillips, Rochester, N. 

Mississippi Valley Apple Som cl Society— 
Jumes Handly, Quincy, Il. 

Missouri Valley Horticultural Society—Mrs. 
Elsie Beard Arthur, Kansas City, Kan. 
Wilson, Kansas City, Mo 

National Commercial Apple Growers’ Associa- 
tion—President, H. . Dunlap, Savoy, IIL; 
Secretary, H. C. Irish, 1227 Childress Ave., 
St. Louis, Mo. 

National Peean Growers 
Bullard, Albany, Ga. 
National Nut Growers’ 
Bullard, Albany, Ga. 
Northern Nut Growers’ Association—Dr. W 

«<. Deming, Georgetown, Conn. 

Ontario Fruit Growers’ Association—-P. W. 
Hodgetts, Toronto, Canada. 

ag Growers’ Asseciation—C. J. Ma- 
loy, Ktochester, N. Y. 

Peninsula Horticultural 
Webb. Dover, Del. 

teynl Horticultural Society—Rev. W. Wilks, 
Vincent Sq., London, S. W., England. 

Railway Gardening Assoctation—W. F. Hut- 
chison, Sewickley, Pa. 

seciety for Horticultural Science—C. P. Close, 
Washington, D. C. 

seciety of American Florists and Ornamental 
Horticulturists—John Young, New York 

Union Horticole Professionnelle Internation- 
ale—C. Van Lennep, The Hague, Holland. 


Association— 


Exchange—W. P. 


Association—-W. P 


Society—W esley 


a AN ASSOCIATION OF 
NURSERYMEN 


Next Convention: Philadelphia, Pa., June 27- 
29, 1917. Officers—President, John Watson, 
Newark, N. Y.; Vice resident, Lloyd C. 
Stark, Louisiana, Mo.; Secretary and Coun- 
sel, Curtis Nye Smith, Boston, Mean. Treas- 
urer, Peter Youngers, Geneva, Neb. 

Executive Committee—John Watson, Newark, 
N. Y., Chairman; Henry B. Chase, Ala.; J. B. 
Pilkington, Portland, Ore.; Lloyd C. Stark, 
Louisiana, Mo.; J. H. Dayton, ene 
O.; Theodore J. Smith, Geneva, N. Y.; E. 
Welch, Shenandoah, la* andj. R. itiykou. 
Waxahachie, Tex. 

Arrangemenis—T. B. Meehan, Dresher, Pa. 

Arbitration—W. C. Reed, Vincennes, Ind. 

Exhibits—A.. F. Meehan; Dresher, Pa. 

Program—J. R. Mayhew, Waxahachie, Tex. 

Annual Repert—cCurtis Nye Smith, Boston. 

Hail © meetin A. Weber, Nursery, 

o 

Tv ransportation Chas. M., 

hachie, Tex 

Non.enciature—J. Horace McFarland, Harris- 

burg Pa 

Tarif’—irving Rouse, Rochester, N. Y 

Press—tLalph T. Olcott, Rochester, N.Y. 

Distribution—M. R. Cashman, Owatonna, Minn 

Pablicity—F. L. Atkins, Rutherford, Minn. 

Telegraphic Code—Kk. C. Chase, Chase, Ala. 

Landscape—W. H. Wyman, N. Abington, Mass. 

Legisiation— William Pitkin, Rochester, N. Y. 


Sizemore, Waxa- 


STATE AND DISTRICT ASSOCIATIONS 
Americun Nurserymen’s Protective Associa- 

tion—President, Irving Rouse, Rochester, 

N. Y.; Secretary, Thomas B. Meehan, Dres- 

her, Pa. Meets annually in June. 
American Retail Nurserymen’s Protective 

Associntion—President, H. W. Marshall, 

Arlington, Neb.; Secretary, Guy A. Bryant, 

Princeton, Ill. Meets annually in June. 
Association of Oklahoma Nurserymen—Pres!i- 

dent, P. A. Vought, Holdenville, Okla.; Sec- 

retary, Jim Parker, Tecumseh, Okla. 
British Columbia Nurserymen’s Assvciatico 
—President, W. C. Ricardo, Vernon; Sec 
retary, Will A. Elletson, Vancouver. 
ARE YOU POSTED? 

It is good business policy to keep posted 
on matters concerning your trade. Can you 
do this without reading this publication 
thoroughly every month? Read this issue 
through from cover to cover—and then de- 
cide. ——_—_—— 

A CASH PROPOSITION 

Readers of this publication who are in a 
position to procure subscriptions for this 
Journal may learn of our cash proposition 
by communicating with the General Man- 
ager, 121 Ellwanger & Barry building, Roch- 





California Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
font. John S. Armstrong, Ontarie; secretary, 
H. . Kruckeberg, Los Angeles. 


Canadian Association Sean President, 
E. D. Smith, Winona, Ont.; Secy., C. - 
Morden, Niagara Falls, Ont. 


Connecticut Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, W. E. Campbell, New Haven; Secre- 
tary, F. L. Thomas, Meriden. 

Idaho Nurserymen'’s Association—President, 
Anton Diederichsen, Payette, Idaho; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, J. F. Littooy, Boise, Idaho. 

Massachusetts Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, E. . Breed, Clinton, Mass.; 
Secretary, Winthrop H. Thurlow, West 
Newbury. 


Mississippi Nurserymen’s Association—Presi- 
dent, Theo BecBhtel, Ocean Springs; Secre- 
tary, R. W. Harned, Agricultural College. 


Montana Nurserymen’s Association—E. A. 
Calmettos, Helena, Mont 


New England Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, A. P. Horne, Manchester, _ & 


Secretary, D. A, Clarke, Fiskeville, R. I. 
New Jersey Association Nurserymen—Presi- 
dent, J. T. Lovett, Little Silver; Secretary, 


A. F. Meisky. 

New York State Nurserymen’s Association— 
President, Edward 8S. Osborne; Rochester, 
N. Y.; Sec’y, H. B. Phillips, Rochester, N. Y 

Northern Nurserymen’s Association—Secre- 
tary E. A. Smith, Lake City, Minn. 

Ohio Nurserymen’s Association—President 
cs on Dinsmore, Troy O.; Secretary, W 
B. Cole, Painesville, 0 

Oregon-Washington Association of Nursery- 
men—President, C. F. Breithaupt, Richland, 
Wash.; Secretary-Treasurer, C. A. Tonnen- 
son, Tacoma. 

Pacific Coast Association of Nurserymen— 
President, S. A. Miller, Milton, Ore.; Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, C. A. Tonneson, Tacoma, 
Wash. Meets annually in June. 

Pennsylvania Nurserymen’s Association — 
Pa., Secretary, Henry T. Moon, Morrisville 
Pa 

Southern Nurserymena’s Assoviation—Presi- 
dent, Harry Nicholson, Winchester, Tenn.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, O. Joe Howard, Pom- 
ona, N, C 


Tennessee Nurserymen’s Association—Secre- 
tary, G. M. Bentley, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Texas Nurserymen’s Association——President, 
Will B. Munson, Denison; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, John 8S. Kerr, Sherman. 

Virginia Nurserymen’s Association — Presi- 
dent, N. L. Shrevtkhise, Augusta; Secretary 
Cc. D. Werger, Rockingham. 

Western Association of Nurserymen-—Presi- 
dent, E. M. Sherman, Charles City, Iowa; 
Vice-President, W. C. Reed, Vincennes, Ind.; 











bey — Association—H. V. Meade, ester, N. Y. Soeremey-spesmares, George W. Holsinger, 
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W. T. HOOD & CO. 

BAILEY’S N ST D OLD DOMINION NURSERIES RICHMOND, VA. $§ 

) 

. ‘ 

> 

Cyclopedia of Horticulture WE OFFER 
‘ 

5 

Vols. I, Il, 11, IV, V Now Ready For SPRING 1917 } 
American fraits Publishing Company, by special ; ia ; ; > 
arrangement with the publishers, offers this work A complete line of Nursery Stock. Special prices on $ 

on easy terms. Six large quarto volumes. More Peach trees, Apple trees etc, We also offer a nice line $ 

than 3,600 pages. 24 full page exquisite color of Norway Maples, Pin Oaks, Oriental Planes etc. $ 
plates. 66 Denutiiel Sel page cope Satbenes. California and Amoor River Privet, 1 and 2 yr. Norway 8 
More than 4,000 text engravings. 500 Collaborators. 6 e. Peach Seed. T aA3t © Weta Alen § 
Approximately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and . 7 — a, Or eee ‘ 7 
40,000 plant names. Vols. |, Il, JI] now ready. Peach Seedlings size of lead pencil. 2 

: ‘ $ 

The new Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly Send us your list for quotations ; 
written in the light of the most recent research and experience. P 
It is not merely an ordinary revision or corrected edition of 5 


the Cyclopedia, but it is a new work from start to finish with 


enlarged boundaries geographically and practically; it super- 
sedes and displaces all previous editions or reprints of every 
kind whatsoever. It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual, 
for with the aid of its Synopsis and Key, amateur and pro- 
fessional alike may quickly identify any plant, shrub or fruit 
contained within the set, and then receive expert instructions 
for its cultivation. 


Send for 16 page Prospectus 


Everything 
newly written, up to date and beautifully illus- 


Containing complete description. 


trated in colors and sepia. 


American Fruits Publishing, Co, Inc. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Eliwanger & Barry Bidg. 





Peach 





Currants 
Spirea Van Houtte 


Other Ornamental Shrubs. H. P. Roses, Etc. 


Willi be pleased to quote on your list of wants 


I. E. ILGENFRITZ’ SONS CO. 


The Monroe Nursery 


Established 1847 


Offers a fine stock of 


Gooseberries 
Berberis 


MONROE, MICH. 
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American Nurseryman Monthly Guide For Purchasers 


, Rate for Announcements in this Depart- 
,ment: 25 cents per line; minimum charge 
($1. 00 per issue. 


| GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


ALABAMA 
HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES, 
HUNTSVILLE—Apples, pears, plums, peaches, 
cherries, roses, pecans and magnolia grandi- 
flora. Send for price list. 


CONNECTICUT 
c. R. BURR & CO., MANCHESTER—Ber- 
beris Thunberglii Seedlings a Specialty. Large 
Stock in All Grades. General Line of Nur- 
sery St 


INDIANA 


M. HOBBS & SONS, BRIDGEPORT, IND. 


Cc. 
nur- 


—General lime of fruit and ornament 


sery stock. Can furnish ornamental trees in 
almost any size wanted. 
IOWA 
SHENANDOAH NURSERIES, SHENAN- 


DOAH—General line of high grade nursery 
stock. 


MOUNT ARBOR NURSERIES, SHENAN- 
DOAH—Complete line of high quality nursery 


stock for the wholesale trade. Apple seed- 
lings. Grafts. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BAY STATE NURSERIES, NORTH ABING- 
TON—Assortment of Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Roses, Herbeaceous Perennials, etc. 


MICHIGAN 
I. E. ILGENFRITZ’S SON CO., MONROE— 
Growers and dealers. Standard fruit trees, 
dwarf fruit trees, small fruits, ornamentals, 
shade trees. Employ agents, issue catalogues. 


MISSOURI 


STARK BROS, NURSERIES AND ORCH- 
ARDS CO., LOUISIANA—General line of nur- 
sery stock in large quantities and variety. 
Nurseries east, west and south. Quotations 
promptly submitted. 


NEW YORK. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY, NEW- 
ARK—Orvamentals, roses, clemantis, tree 
hydrangens, perennials, etc. Agents for for- 
elan houses selling French fruit tree 
ees. Relgian Azaleas, exotic plants, 
WHOLESALE ONLY. 


ete. 





Commercial Nursery Co, Winchester, Tenn. 
Branch Nurseries, Monticello Fla. 


We grow Pear, Peach, Plum, Apple, Apri- 
cot and General Nursery Stock; as good as 
can be grown. The best Paper Shell Pecans, 
Satsuma Oranges, Figs and Japan Persim- 
mons at our branches. Write for prices. 





AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y¥. CITY— 
Importers of General Nursery Stock, Rhodo- 
dendrons, Hoses and Hardy Bulbs for the 


Nursery trade. Address P. 0. Box 752, or 
51 Barclay Street. 

WwW. & T. SMITH CO., GENEVA—Highest 
grade +. of Fruit a ay trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Evergreen: ete. Cata- 
logs. LOWEST PRICES CONSES NT WITH 
QUALITY. 


JOHN WATSON, NEWARK,—Ornamentals;: 
Apple Seed; Kansas Apple Seedlings; Fruit 
Tree Seedlings, Manetti Rose Stocks from 
prominent French grower. 


NEW JERSEY 
PRINCETON NURSERIES, PRINCETON, 
N. J.—High Grade ornamental nursery stock. 
European importations. 
OHIO 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., PAINESVILLE 

Growers of everything that makes a com- 
plete nursery Issue catalogues and price 
lists. Wholesale and retail. Specialists iu 
whatever we propagate. 


TENNESSEE 


RIVERVIEW NURSERY, McMINNVILLE— 
Forest and Ornamental Seedlings. Seeds, 
Shrubs, Trees, etc., at special low prices. 
We grow millions of Privet-Amoor iver, North 
and South; Ciliataum,Ca 1} « ) pb and 


THE GLOBE NURSERIES, BRISTOL — 
150,000 Peach Trees for sale, Standard Sorts, 
Special Price on Sizes 9-16 to 1 inch. 


* VIRGINIA 


W. T. HOOD, RICHMOND—California pri- 
vet. General line of high grade nursery stock. 


SEEDLINGS. ETc. 


KANSAS 
J. H. SKINNER & CO., TOPEKA—Fruit and 
ornamental trees and shrubs. Apple and 
pear seedlings. Forest tree seedlings. 


W. WATSON & Co., TOPEKA—Japan 
Pear Stocks and Apple Seedlings, United 
States Grown, Produced and Handled with 
Utmost Care. Particular as to Grades and 
Quality. 


F. 


L. R. TAYLOR & SONS, TOPEKA, KAN.—_~ 


Apple Seedlings: trensh sud Japan Pear 


Seedlings; Fruit Trees. 


KENTUCKY 
WILLADEAN NURSERIES, SPARTA— 
Lowest prices om ornamental trees, shrubs 
and tree seedlings. Catalpa Speciosa or Black 
Locust Seedlings in any quantity. 





CHERRIES, ETC. 


INDIANA, 
WwW. C. REED, VINCENNES—Cherry trees, ' 
one and two year. General Mae of other 


stock, 


H. M. SIMPSON & SONS, VINCENNES— 
coer trees a specialty; one and two yerrns 
o 


| SMALL FRUITS 
NEW YORK 
T. S. HUBBARD CO., FRLDONIA—Longest 
Established growers rape Vines. Largest 
stock in United States. Also Currants, Goose- 
berries, Blackberries. 


R. B. GRIFFITH, FREDONIA—Grape Vines, 
Currants, Gooseberries. 

FOSTER-COOKE CO., 
Vines, Currants, Gooseberries. 

JOSSELYN NURSERY CO., 
Largest growers in America of Grape Vines. 
Also grow Gooseberries, Currants and other 
sn.all frnits, 

OHIO 

WICK HATHAWAY, MADISON, 0.—Rasp- 
berry, Strawberry, Currant and Gooseberry 
Plants. Grapevines. Small Fruits a Specialty. 

W. N. SCARFF, NEW CARLISLE—Every- 
thing in small fruit plants. Ask for price list. 
Large stock and great variety. 


SUPPLIES 


BENJAMIN CHASE CO., DERRY, N. H.— 
All Kinds of labels for nurserymen’s use. Sam- 
ples and prices submitted upon application. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO., DAY- 
TON, 0.—Labels of all kinds for nurserymen’s 
use. Samples and prices upon application. 


«FOREIGN NURSERY STOCK 
FRANCE 
BARBIER & CO., ORLEANS.—Fruit tree 


stocks and ornamental stocks. W holexale 
trade list free. 


HOLLAND 

FELIX & DYKHUIS, BOSKOU?—High 
urade Boskoop Nursery stock of any descrip- 
tion. Ullustrated catalogue free. 

KEESENS’ TERRA NOVA NURSERIBS, 
AALSMEER—Specialty BUXUS in all shapes 
and General hardy Nursery Stocks. Address 
AUGUST ROLKER & SONS, N. Y. City, Si 


Barclay St. 
SEEDS 


FREE 1917 PLANTING GUIDE and Pure 
Seed Book! 96 pages. Handsomely illus- 
trated in many colors. Describes latest, best 
varieties vegetables, flowers, field crops, 
fruits, shrubbery, ete. A dictionary on gard- 


ening! Flower lover’s delight! Field crop 
guide! An orchardist’s manual! Be - 
grower’s book. A postal gets it. Don’t buy 


seeds until you read it. GALLOWAY BROS, 
& CO., Pure Seed Specialists, Waterloo, Iowa. 





NO MATTER WHAT 
Periodicals you are taking you cannot af- 


declared by — Nurserymen throughout 
the country to be beyond question the most 


publis 
Twelve and one-half cents a month by the 


vear. 


A recent subscriber to our Credit and Information 
List says: 





ever spent.” 
For full particulars write 
NATIONAL FLORISTS’ BOARD OF TRADE 
86 Pine St., New York City 





ford to be without ‘‘American Nurseryman’’ | 


able and valuable Nursery Trade Journal | 


“Think it the best money we have| 


‘$5 Nursery Directory for $1 


Only exclusive Nursery Directory 
ublished. Every State; Canada and 
oreign. Based on official sources. 

Revised to date. Lies flat, facilita- 

ting thecopying of addresses. Other 

improvements. 


NEW EDITION READY NOW 
Sent postpaid for $1.00 by 
American Fruits Pub’g. Co., Pochester, N. Y. 
AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 
THE NATIONAL JOURNAL OF 


Commercial Horticulture 





NOTICE 


To all American Nurserymen 
culture in England and the continent of Kurop- 


Your best means of doing this is to take in the 


Britain and the cream of the European firms. | 
yt reperss of all novelties, etc. Paper free 

on recei f $1.00. covering cost of postage 
As the We isa purely trade medium, applicants 


catalogue or other evidence that they be 
nursery or seed trade, 


Established 1883 
4. & C. PEARSON, Lowdham, Nottingham, Eng. 





FREDONIA—Grape | 


FREDONIA— 


' 


4 
4 


and Seedmen | 
desiring to_keep in touch with commercial borti- | 


'HORTICULTURAL ADVERTISER 


| 
Our circulation covers the whole trade in Great | 


early. | 


should, with the subscription, send a copy of thet | | 
ong to thr 
| 








WE HAVE NO AGENTS 


16 Route d’Olivet 





is mailed free on application. 


FRUIT TREE STOCKS 


Our wholesale trade list, quoting prices for all sizes and sorts of fruit tree stocks, as well! as 
In case you have not received it, ask for the same. 


TRANSON BROTHERS & D. DAUVESSE’s NURSERIES 


BARBIER & COMPANY, Successors 


WRITE DIRECT TO Us 


Orleans, France 








THE AMERICAN NURSERYMAN---March 1917 
| 


EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT—C tienms on any sub- 
ject connected with Commercial Horticulture, Nurseries or Ar- 
boriculture are cordially invited by the Editor; alse articles on 
these subjects and papers prepared for conventions of Nursery 
er Horticultural associations. We also shall be pleased to re- 
produce photographs relating to these topics, Orchard Scenes, 
Cold Storage Houses, Office Bujldings, Fields of Stock, Specimen 
Trees and Plants, Portraits of Individuals, etc. All photographs 
will be returned promptly. 

ADVERTISING—First advertising forms close on the 20th of 
each month; last advertising forms on the 22d. If proofs are 
wanted, copy should be on hand on the 15th. Advertising rate is 
$1.40 per column-width inch. 

“AMERICAN NURSERYMAN” is distinctive in that it reaches 
an exceptional list and covers the field of the business man en- 
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Comment On Current Topics 


Among the many places of interest to be 
visited in Philadelphia, where the next 
convention of the American Association of 
Nurserymen will be held is the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company’s plant. Earl M. Wilson, 
son-in-law of William P. Stark, is associ- 
ated with the advertising department of 
this company, and will be glad to meet any 
of his old-time nursery friends and conduct 
them through the wonderful establishment. 
Edward B. Hazen, who, with J. H. Hale, is 
on the official board of the William P. Stark 
Nursery Company, Neosho, Mo., is one of 
the Curtis Publishing Company directors. 
Josiah J. Hazen, well known to publicity 
men, is the Stark City publicity o..cial of 
the Neosho company. 


ae * * 

In all this talk of publicity for the nur- 
sery trade the fact should not be lost sight 
of that there are far-sighted, broad-minded 
business men in the trade who do not need 
educating on the subject of publicity values. 
These men have long taken advantage of 
many opportunities for strong appeals in 
large space advertisements, both in.and out 
of trade circles, to announce what their 
facilities have to offer. Among these espe- 
cially progressive concerns may be named 
the William P. Stark Nursery Company, J. 
G. Harrison & Sons, Stark Bros. Nurseries 
and Orchard Companies, F. W. Watson & 
Co., D. Hill Nursery Company, I. E. Ilgen- 
fritz’ Sons Company, Jackson & Perkins 
Company, Clinton Fails Nursery Company, 
Fancher Creek Nurseries, Armstrong Nur- 
series, Oregon Nursery Company, Leonard 
Coates Nursery Company, Kirkman Nur- 
series, Storrs & Harrison Company. And 
there are others. 

a + * 

We have kept our readers informed from 
time to time on the propaganda in behalf 
of the city beautiful, as conducted untiringly 
by Mrs. M. G. Mitchell, secretary of the 
Mitchell 


Tacoma, Wash. Marked results have been 
attained and real progress has been made 
in creating a demand for ornamental nur- 
sery stock. What this nursery company 
has done could be done by hundreds of 
other nursery companies individually, and 
such action would in great measure solve 
some, at least, of the needs of publicity for 
‘ie nursery industry generally. 


Nursery Company, Larchmont, 





Members of the American Association of 
Nurserymen, interested especially in trans- 
portation matters, will be interested to 
learn that Charles Sizemore, chairman of 
the transportation committee of the Asso- 
ciation, is now with the Waxahachie Nur- 
sery Company, Waxahachie, Texas (as an- 
nounced in the February Nursery Trade 
Bulletin) where he may be addressed by 
members on transportation matters. 

a + * 

W. C. Reed, proprietor of the Vincennes 
Nurseries at Vincennes, Ind., president of 
the Northern Nut Growers’ Association, has 
issued this announcement: 

TO THE NURSERY TRADE 

Are you aware of the increasing in- 
terest that is being taken in nut cul- 
ture? Do you expect to profit thereby 
or not; or are you satisfied to stick to 
the same old field and not acquaint 
yourself with a new horticultural 
project that is rapidly assuming large 
proportions? 

In 1909 the United States imported 
93,713,671 pounds of nuts which can 
and ought to be produced in the United 
States. Does this not suggest some- 
thing to you? 

The Northern Nut Growers’ Associa- 
tion is an organization organized for 
the purpose of promoting interest in 
nut producing trees and plants, their 
products and their culture. You can 
avail yourself of much valuable infor- 
mation by joining the Association. 
Membership $2.00, including annual re- 


port. Back reports 50 cents each. 
a * a 


An interesting feature of the Philadelphia 
convention of the American Association in 
June will be participation in the program 
by Speaker Champ Clark, whose engage- 
ment for that occasion was secured by Wil!- 
liam P. Stark, who visited Washington, D. 
C., in January for the purpose, at the re- 
quest of Chairman J. R. Mayhew, of the 
program committee. There will thus be an 
opportunity for nursery trade interests, 
from a Federal legislative point of view, to 
be brought forward prominently. Doubtless 
Speaker Clark will refer to this subject 
particularly. Mr. Stark took occasion to 
discuss with Speaker Clark the proposed 
embargo. He also had an interesting visit 


with other officials, including Prof. Sanders, 
economic geologist of the Department of 
Horticulture of Pennsylvania, one of the 
foremost of entomologists and especially 


active in matters affecting nursery trade 
interests. The nurserymen have nothing 
to fear so long as they co-operate heartily 


and honestly with the officials. 
x +. * 


The committee on nomenclature, of the 
American Association of Nurserymen, of 
which J. Horace McFarland, Harrisburg, 
Pa., president of the American Civic Asso- 
ciation, is chairman, has made a thorough 
revision of the scientific names of plants 
listed in nursery catalogues and has secured 
its publication in the sixth volume of 
Bailey’s Standard Cyclopedia of Horticul- 
ture. A copy of the finding by this com- 
mittee will be mailed to every member of 
the American Association. Zhen the com- 
mittee will go on with the common names. 
This is definite work of high value and 
one of the most important accomplishments 
in the interest of the nursery industry. 

Be * + 

The following additions to membership of 
the Advisory Board of the American Asso 
ciation of Nurserymen have been made: 

New Jersey Nurserymen’s Association— 
represented by William Flemer, Springfield 
N. J. 

Missouri Nurserymen’s Association—Rep- 
resented by Robert Bagby, New Haven, Mo. 

The members of the board are not ap- 
pointed by the president of the Association, 
but are selections by the various organiza- 
tions, of course. In our last issue what we 
intended to do was to give credit to Presi- 
dent Watson for earnestly advocating the 
idea of the Advisory Board. 

* * * 

Illinois nurserymen ought to have a state 
association. Benjamin E. Gage, of the 
Peterson Nursery, 30 North La Salle street, 
Chicago, Ill., will be glad to act as a clear- 
ing house on the proposition. Many of the 
states have state associations of nursery- 
men and find them beneficial in many ways. 
We suggest that Illinois nurserymen write 
to Mr. Gage and express their opinion on 
the subject. 

oe ae = 


The Wholesale Ornamental Growers 
Association has named as their representa- 
tive on the Advisory Board, J. Edward 
Moon, of William H. Moon Company, Mor- 
risville, Pa. 

* oe * 


D. Hill, president of the D. Hill Nursery 
Co., Dundee, Ill., was last month in the 
Mobile, Alabama, district where he has 
large land interests. 
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A Tree Now In the Limelight 


The main object of my address on the 
Japanese persimmons today is to call the 
attention of progressive fruit growers to 
the great possibility of developing commer- 
cially, the most delicate, one of the most 
nutritious and a very attractive fruit which 
is known scientifically as Diospyros kaki, 
meaning Jove’s grain, denoting its high 
food value. In my old country, persimmon 
is considered the best of all fruits, and the 
production of this fruit is credited by many 
foreign horticultural writers as the greatest 
single pomological production in Japan. 

Japanese persimmon was introduced into 
the United States as early as 1870 to 1875 
and has been planted largely in California 
and in some Gulf Coast states, although 
the first fruiting of Japanese persimmon 
in this country was recorded in Georgia in 
1879. However, only in the last decade or 
two, some scattered commercial persimmon 
orchards were planted only to be neglected 
a few years after planting, on account of no 
demand for the fruit and growers’ lack of 
knowledge or proper selection of varieties 
suited for their localities. While the de- 
mand for this comparatively new fruit is 
steadily increasing, yet at present, orchards 
of several hundred trees or more are very 
scarce. 

There are many reasons why the Jap- 
anese persimmon has been neglected by 
Southern fruit growers who have the mon- 
opoly, at present time, of growing this deli- 
cious fruit. The most important of all 
drawbacks is that the general public is al- 
most totally ignorant of the value of this 
fruit or lack of knowledge when it is the 
proper stage of ripeness to be served. Not 
only this, the name of persimmon reminded 
many people of small, seedy and inferior 
wild persimmons and the desire to taste 
this new and entirely dfferent fruit had 
not been aroused; thus majority of people, 
even in this district, where Japanese per- 
simmon is perfectly at home, have never 
tasted any Japanese persimmons. 

Prof. Condit of California, said: “During 
the past two months, I have been greatly 
impressed with the woeful lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of general public regard- 
ing the proper use of one of our most deli- 
cious fruits, the Japanese persimmon. I 
have succeeded in educating severa! rela- 
tives and friends up to the point of eating 
only thoroughly ripe persimmons and now 
they are enthusiastic in their praise. In- 
stead of regarding it as a bitter, puckery 
fruit fit only to use in perpetrating jokes 
upon the unwary friends or tourists, they 
consider it a fine delicacy and are begin- 
ning to distinguish between poor, stringy 
varieties and the rich, juicy one.” I have 
had some experience. Those who used to 
despise the Japanese persimmon are now 
great admirers of this fruit after the trial 
of right kind, and I know several Americans 
of high taste who prefer Japanese persim- 
mon to any other fruits. The rich taste 
of Japanese persimmon does not agree with 
few persons, but majority of people like it 
very much at their first trial, although the 
taste for this fruit has to be cultivated, and 
as the rule, they like this fruit better and 
better as they get well acquainted with it. 
It is a very unfortunate thing that some peo- 
ple have tried Japanese persimmon at 
wrong stage of ripeness, who will never 
want to try any more again, and those are 
the people who will say almost anything 
against this fruit. 
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When we say “Japanese persimmons” 
that includes more than two dozen varie- 
ties of fruit belonging to two very distinct 
groups: one group which includes several 
varieties of dark-fleshed sorts with seeds 
but edible while still hard. An excellent 
method of classification of Japanese per- 
simmon has been proposed by Prof. Hume 
as pollination constants, and pollination 
variants, but I shall not go into any further 
discussion on classification of this fruit just 
now any more than to say that there are 
two very distinct groups and most per- 
simmons we find on present market belong 
to the former, which have to be soft before 
being eaten unless artificially treated, and 
while some people who do not like custard- 
like consistency of this sort are very fond 
of dark-fleshed sorts which can be eaten out 
of hand while still hard, just like an apple. 
Most dark-fleshed sorts are smaller than 
others and the presence of seeds is ob- 
jectionable but the quality of flesh is ex- 
cellent and more attention should be paid 
to educate the general public with this sort 
which do not have to be certain degree of 
ripeness when eaten. Light-fleshed sorts 
have to be soft when served but with such 
varieties as Tane-nashi, Hachiya, Tamopan, 
etc., they must not be too soft. They are 
ready to be served as soon as the bottom 
part of fruit close to calyx gets softened. 
This is the part of fruit which is the slowest 
to lose astringency. Tsu, Yemon and sev- 
eral others do not lose astringency till they 
are so soft that one can hardly handle 
them properly unless artificially treated, 
and from this reason they are not very de- 
sirable varieties to plant for fresh fruit. 
Well ripe cold persimmon, cut in halves 
and served with cream and sugar is really 
a fruit from the Garden of Eden. 

Fruit consuming public is not to be 
blamed for the lack of interest in Japanese 
persimmon because growers and fruit deal- 
ers have failed to educate the public with a 
new fruit of this nature. The fact that per- 
simmon is one of the richest flesh-building 
foods for men and animals, equaled only 
by date but far superior to figs or grapes, 
must not be overlooked. Introduction of 
Japanese persimmon as the staple food 
affords almost unlimited possibility to en- 
terprising growers or dealers. Not only 
growers failed in marketing end of persim- 
mon but they also failed to make more study 
as to the best varieties to plant, care of 
trees, fertilization, thinning of fruits, polli- 
nation, etc. The very reason that Japanese 
persimmon can often endure great deal of 
abuses and yet bear profusely, leads most 
growers to neglect their orchards. Often 
times, neglected trees over-bear themselves 
tc ‘sath. Another mystery of Japanese per- 
simmon with the exception of Tane-nashi 
was that some trees bear heavy crop of fruit 
in some year, and again dropped pretty near 
all fruit in other years, in spite of good care 
and fertilization. The reason is that most 
of Japanese persimmon cultivated in this 
country do not bear any staminate flowers 
every year, but they produce them once in 
a while. A few staminate flowering sorts 
have been introduced in last few years, 
which have to be planted among other per- 
simmon trees for pollination to insure regu- 
lar crop of fruit. Thinning of fruit is al- 
most as important as the pollination because 
most Japanese persimmons have the tend- 
ency to over-bear themselves whenever fruit 








The Persimmon 


T. Kiyono, Fairfield Groves, Semmes, Ala., before Alabama Horticultural Society 


is set, to such an extent as to break trees 
down or stunt the trees almost permanently. 
If the thinning of fruit is persistently fol- 
lowed in connection with good cultivation, 
proper fertilization and pollination, one can 
expect regular crops of excellent fruit. 
Most of those varieties which are considered 
best in this country belong to those of lesser 
importance in Japan and our best sorts have 
not been tried out in this country long nor 
wide enough to say anything of their value 
at present, but much can be expected from 
newer and better sorts which are not known 
to the trade of this country. 

To market the fruit to the best advan- 
tage, growers should familiarize themselves 
with several methods of artificial ripening. 
The method most commonly used in Japan 
is to place well-colored but firm fruit in 
the keg which was used for “sake,” an 
alcoholic liquor, and keep them air tight 
from one to two weeks, when the as- 
tringency will disappear, while the fruit re- 
mains firm. About seven years ago, the 
Bureau of Chemistry discovered that if 
persimmons were placed in carbon dioxide 
for two to seven days astringency of fruit 
disappears without making fruit soft nor 
injuring quality. Those who wish to learn 
the detailed account of this process should 
get Bulletin 141 and 155 from the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. There are several 
other methods of artificial ripening, which 
I shall not enumerate at this time. 

A large quantity of persimmons is dried 
commercially in Japan, following same 
fashion as date and fig. Both sun and ar- 
tificial heat are used for the process, and 
the product is just like a great, big date 
without any seed in it. Dried product of 
average varieties is about 20% of fresh 
fruit in weight, having very high food value 
and keeps well without any preservatives, 
on account of its high sugar content. Dried 
persimmon is very palatable, and many 
people prefer them to date or dried fig, and 
any foreigners who traveled through Japan 
will hardly forget its taste. We make many 
other by-products from persimmon, such as 
a very valuable preservative for cloth and 
paper from unripe fruit, and most delicious 
jelly-like candy is made of ripe fruit. Those 
who want to know different dishes which 
can be prepared of persimmons do not have 
to go to Japan to get recipes, but I refer 
to Farmers’ Bulletin 685, where Mr. 
Fletcher, of Washington, gave more than a 
dozen recipes which can be prepared of 
native persimmon, where we can substitute 
Japanese persimmon to better advantage. 

One very encouraging fact to growers of 
Japanese persimmon is that public demand 
is increasing quite rapidly. A grower in 
Fairhope, Ala., told me that he had to pay 
freight on a shipment of persimmon to Chi- 
cago, seven years ago, but two years later 
another grower of the same place told me 
that she received $8.00 per barrel in the 
Chicago market. I see now great many 
more persimmons on Mobile market than 
five years ago, yet all fruit dealers with 
whom I made inquiries told me that they 
can sell persimmon easier now than a few 
years ago, and many have reported to me 
that they could not supply the demand. 

To summarize the foregoing discussion: 
Japanese persimmon is one of the most de- 
licious and attractive fruits which have 
been neglecied from the lack of public de- 


Continued on Page 74 
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STEELE CSTE 


ON HAND 


Qu LLL ELI Cen aBeET LETT 


WE HAVE ON HAND and to dispose of —rather unex- 
pectedly but very fortunately —four (4) boxes of 


French Manetti Rose Stocks 


Each Box dicensnsittien 12,000 Manetti 5-10 m-m One Year 


LETT ELE TES, 



























These Manetti have been received already; are in 
storage in New York City ready for IMMEDIATE SHIP- 
MENT and can be delivered NOW. 

Also the following 


Fruit Tree Seedlings 


Not Yet Arrived but ALREADY SHIPPED: 





Ea 7-12 m/m Branched 
EE, 2 divga sie van anwdinw wands 7-12m/m Branched 
50,000 MYROBOLAN ........... 5- 9m/m 
et 3- 5m/m 


All one year. We will sell these fruit-tree seedlings at 
the French prices, or we will sell them FOB New York City. 
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re x) 
a We have other grades and some additional quantities still avail- 2 
* a able in France. All orders now are CABLED and to give buyers some oe 
Par) idea of our SERVICE, we will mention that one order we cabled the eon 
od twenty-first of February was filled and SHIPPED the twenty-third! i 
® 5 We will gladly quote freight and insurance rates and importing = 
ms expenses under present conditions, on request. We sell DELAUNAY om 
2 r STOCKS—none better—evenly graded, carefully packed, promptly and a 
BA ‘ efficiently handled. Write us; or—better—get busy on the wire! acd 
as We Deliver the Goods! : 5 
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John Watson & Company 
NEWARK, WAYNE CO., NEW YORK. 
4 March I, 1917. 
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IRen of the bour--“‘American Rurseryman’’ Series 





W. P. STARK, Neosho, Mo. 


Active in Program Work for Philadelphia 
Convention 








J. R. MAYHEW,.Waxahachie, Tex. 


Chairman Program Committee, American 
Association Nurserymen 





C. T. SMITH, Concord, Ga. 


Prest. Smith Bros. Nursery Co.; President 
Georgia Bankers’ Association 





SURPLUS STOCK 


We have several hundred exceptionally 
strong, well branched, pyramidal Dwarf 
Pears, in surplus. Bartlett, Duchess and 
Keiffer. Write us for attractive prices. 


F. W BROW NURSERY CO., Inc. 
ROSE HILL, NEW YORK 


100°, PROFIT 


SALES INCREASED 


A Book that will sell on sight and 
give your agents more ginger 


“HOW TO GROW ROSES” 
By Robert Pyle 


A new book of 120 pages, 5x8 inches, of 
which 16 illustrate leading Roses in natu- 
ral colors. All the necessary instructions. 





One Western Nurseryman writes: 

“ ‘HOW TO GROW ROSES’ is the nicest book 
of the kind we have ever seen and will use them 
for samples to sell from. as well as in the nature 
of a Salesmen’s Plate Book.” 

Reliable Nurserymen will please write for 
Sample and Terms ° 


THE CONARD & JONES COMPANY. 
Wes 


A Nurseryman-Banker 

Cc. T. Smith, of Concord, Ga., president o: 
Smith Bros. Nursery Co., and also president 
of the Concord Banking Co., was elected 
president of the Country Bankers’ Associ- 
ation of Georgia at the recent meeting in 
Atlanta. This association represents the 
interests of 680 national and state banks in 
the smaller cities and towns of the state 
and with resources amounting to nearly 
$200,000,000. The next convention will be 
held in Macon, Ga., April 25-26. Mr. Smith’s 
election to this high office is a tribute to 
his business standing among the best men 
of his state. 


Mr. Smith is a well-known member of the 
nursery trade associations and a frequent 
attendant of the conventions. His prefer- 
ment shows his progressiveness in business 
circles generally. 


The summer meeting of the Texas Nur- 





serymen’s Association will be held at Col- 


lege Station August 1-2. 


“Enclosed find money order for subscription 
for AMERICAN NURSERYMAN. We cannot 
do without this publication as long as we are 
in the nursery business.” H. J. Weber & Sons 
Nursery Co., Nursery, Mo. 





We specialize in HARDY PERENNIALS and OLD 
FASHIONED FLOWERS and have the arges and 
best list of varieties to select from in this country 
at attractive prices tothe Trade. Write, 


PALISADES NURSERIES, Inc. 


SPARKILL, ROCKLAND CO.,N. Y- 
R. W. CLUCAS, Manager 


SURPLUS PEAR TREES 


Good Assortment. 
Prices Very Low 
CONCORD NURSERIES 


CONCORD, GA. 








Fine Trees 














“A paper which gives the best walue to the 
reader will give the best walue to the adver- 
tiner as well. I don’t think there is any 
arcument about the soundness of this view.” 
—tH. Dument, Chicago, Ul, tn Printer’s Ink. 








Wholesale and Retail 





IF in need of RELIABLE NURSERY STOCK 
that is well grown, well dug and well packed 


Send to the BAY STATE NURSERIES 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 











Lining Out Stock 


NEED 





ORNAMENTALS 


SHRUBS 


Home grown at reasonable prices 


DANIEL A. CLARKE 


Red Oak Nurseries, 


Fiskeville, R. I. 





SMALL PEACH? 
ETC. | 


WE HAVE THEM 


H. F. HILLENMEYER & SONS | 
LEXINGTON, 


KENTUCKY | 
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Direct Result of Effective Publicity 

According to the best authorities the 1916 crop of Berkeley Coun- 
ty, W. Va.,, is estimated at 365,000 barrels, 300,000 or more of these 
were fancy fruit, says the Martinsburg, W. Va., World. The aver- 
age price per barrel was a little better than $2.50. All the growers 
made money last year as the large increase in the bank deposits in 
Martinsburg show that it was a remarkable prosperous season. The 
profits last season were so good that many of the orchard companies 
and individual growers were able to cancel heavy indebtedness they 
had been carrying for a number of years, leaving many of them en- 
tirely free of debt. 

Nearly all of the orchard companies have declared the yeariy 
dividends, some of them going as high as 45 per cent. This is evi- 
dence that apple growing in Berkeley county is a profitable in- 
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Thousands of young apple trees will be set out in orchards this 
coming year. The planting will be done with a view to improving 
the varieties already yielding and considered of special value and 
others will be of new varieties in this section, thus giving Berkeley 
county in the future more varieties. 

The growers and shippers are well pleased with the good prices 
they received last year. They realize that the successful marketing 
last year was due in a great measure to the assistance and co- 
operation of the Commercial Development Department of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad which did so much during the season to 
bring Berkeley county apples to the attention of the buyer and con- 
sumer. They also appreciate the efforts of the company to facilitate 











dustry. 


the transportation of the crop. 





Improvement Through Bud Selection 


The work of keeping performance records 
of select trees of the Washington Navel 
and Valencia oranges, Eureka, Lisbon and 
Villa Franca lemons, Marsh grapefruit and 
Dancy tangerine has been continued during 
the year. Deciduous-fruit performance re- 
cords on select trees of Carman, Elberta, 
Hale and Belle peaches and Baldwin, Ben 
Davis and Northern Spy apples have also 
been kept. In addition to these records, a 
tree census has been obtained, showing 
the conditions of established commercial 
orchards in regard to the uniformity of type 
of trees and fruits borne by such trees. 
More than 200,000 select fruit-bearing buds 
from citrus trees with known performance 
records have been placed in the hands of 
co-operators who are to permit the depart- 
ment to secure progeny records from the 
trees so propagated. These buds are not 
only for the propagation of nursery stock, 
but in many cases for the top-working of 
unprofitable trees in established plantations. 
Recently, in co-operation with the California 
Fruit Growers’ Exchange, a _ systematic 
campaign has been undertaken to eliminate 


all of the inferior strains of grapefruit in 
California by top-working trees of such 
strains with select buds from trees of the 
Marsh variety with known performance 
records, thus reducing the grapefruit pro- 
duction of the state practically to the basis 
of a single variety. Bach year sees an 
increase in the number of citrus growers 
in California who adopt the commercial 
tree performance record system for locating 
trees of unprofitable character, either be- 
cause they bear little fruit or because they 
bear fruit of a strain not well suited to com- 
mercial use. A second commercial nursery 
has been established during the year in 
California for the purpose of propagating 


trees from wood borne by record indi- 
viduals.—U. S. Dept. Agri. 
Along the highways, Topsham, Me., 


where new state roads are being built, wild 
apple trees outside the old stone walls are 
being grafted with summer apples. The 
trees bear metal signs informing the public 
that the fruit is for public use, simply re- 
questing care and consideration. 


Trees That Bore Apples 

A Washington man, while visiting a 
friend’s place in Virginia, became much in- 
terested in his experiments in fruit culture. 

One day the visitor was making the 
rounds of the place, being in charge of the 
friend’s young daughter of 10, who acted as 
guide. 

“This tree seems to be loaded with ap- 
ples,” observed the Washingtonian, indica- 
ting a particularly fine specimen. 

“Yes, sir,” assented the little girl; “fath- 
er says this is a good year for apples.” 

“T am glad to hear that,” said the visitor. 
“Are all your trees as full of apples as this 
one?” 

“No, sir,” explained the girl, “only the 
apple trees.” 

A valuable discussion of plums, native 
and otherwise, by Dr. A. B. Dennis of Iowa, 
is presented in this issue. The observations 
of a specialist are well worth consideration. 
should be well 


posted on a subject of this kind. 


Nurserymen particularly 
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Berberry Thunbergii 


Not old, scrubby stuff, but young, clean, bushy 
and thrifty—just the stuff for your 

Write for prices. 

Of course, we’ve got the smaller sizes—_12 to 
18 in., 18 to 24 in. and 2 to 3 ft. 

Other good items on our Wholesale Bulletin. 
We'll gladly send you a copy if you haven’t 


ENS) 


scape trade. 


5 tot feet 


received one. 


CHASE BROTHERS COMPANY, 


5 Established 1857 





THE ROCHESTER NURSERIES 
GROWERS OF QUALITY STOCK 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 





Mount Arbor Nurseries 


E. S. WELCH, Pres. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


OUR SPECIALTY 
A large and complete line of high quality Nur- 
sery Stock for the wholesale trade 





CARLOTS OF 
APPLE, CHERRY, PEACH 


GREEN ASH (Fraxinus Lanceolata) ELM Ameri- 
can White, MAPLE SILVER, SYCAMORE 
AMERICAN, SHRUBS in assortment. 





Send for trade list and bulletins. Let us 


quote your wants. 





Princeton Nurseries 


Princeton New Jersey 


ORNAMENTALS 
—AND AT— 


WHOLESALE ONLY 


We do not sell to Department Stores 


The patronage of The Trade is solicited 


March 1, 1917. 








POLISH PRIVET, the only absolutely hardy 
privet known. Introduced from Poland, Russia, 
over 20 years ago by the Iowa State College. 
Now growing in every Northern State in the 
Union. Tested for hardiness in all the Dom. Exp. 
Farms in Canada from Nova Scotia to Vancouver. 
Mr. Angus Mackay, Inspector of Farms for West- 
ern Canada, writes from Indian Head, Sask., that 
the Polish Privet is quite hardy and doing well. 

Write for cireular giving prices and full descrip- 
tion with testimonials from over 50 prominent 
Horticulturists and Growers in both the U.S. and 
Canada. 

What’s the use of monkeying with Privet that 
Plant the Polish,— 
it never winter-kills, is a fine grower, beautiful 


kills back every few winters. 


dark green foliage throughout the season, nearly 
evergreen, propagated readily. Large stock, all 
grades, low prices. 

Ask for Surplus List of Large Evergreens and 
Shade Trees. Specimen trees of N. Spruce, White 
Pine and Arbor Vitae in sizes up to 12 ft. Our 30 
years in the business is your guaranty. 

Address 


IRVIN INGELS LaFayette, Illinois 
HOME NURSERY 


( 
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FELIX & DYKHUIS. 


HIGH GRADE BOSKOOP NURSERY- STOCK 
BOSKOOP 


From HOLLAND farn,DuTCH Lacy Hi NDS. 
To UNCLE SAM HER FINEST BRANDS. 

















Nurserymen Should Know 


That one of the fastest growing industries 
in the country is 


NUT CULTURE 


Demand for information as to Nursery-grown Nut Trees is 
insistent on all sides. Full information by specialists appears 
regularly in 


AMERICAN NUT JOURNAL 


Leading National Publication of the kind 
Subscription $1.26 Per Year Advertising Rate $2.10 per inch 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
39 State St., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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The Ubiquitous and Fool-Proof Black Walnut 


THOMAS P. LITTLEPAGE, Washington, D. C. 


‘‘Take the wings of the morning 
And the Barcan desert pierce, 
Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon 
And hears no sound save his own dashings.’’ 


Yet the black walnut is there; also it is every place 
else. Were you ever anywhere in the United States 
that there were no black walnut trees? Did you ever 
see a black walnut tree that did not bear a good crop of 
nuts? Do you know of any bacterial or fungus disease 
to which the black walnut is subject? Do you know 
of any fatal enemy it has except the axe? The answer 
to all this is unanimously no, except perhaps you 
might cite the Great American Desert or the peaks 
of the Rockies. But I will bet you were never in 
either place so the proposition still holds good. 

Then what has delayed the planting of many much 
needed black walnut orchards? Simply the fact that 
nature overdid the seal on the original package. She 
locked up the kernel and lost the key. But we have now 
found a few black walnuts that must have grown 
while the St. Peter of the nut kingdom was asleep at 
the switch. Take for example my favorite, the 
‘*Stabler.’’ An amateur can crack out fifty per cent 
whole half kernels and an experienced hand can crack 
out seventy-five per cent. The ‘‘Thomas”’ and ‘‘ Rush”’ 
are other good ones. 

Suppose the farmers were to set their fence rows 
and waste lands to these good cracking black walnuts, 
giving them a little cultivation and fertilization, what 
would be the result? First, they would have profitable 
work for their farm labor at odd times in the winter 
during bad weather in preparing the nut meats for 
market. It would help settle this terrible labor prob- 
lem with a big profit to the owner of the walnut trees. 
We all need good men on the farm in the summer but 
we either have to keep them at a loss in the winter 
or send them in town to run street cars—and they 

never come back! Blow the dust off your atlas and 
see how many fine farming counties in the Middle West 
have lost population during the last census decade. 
Then ask yourself, why? One of the principal reasons 
why is a very simple one: Farming requires good, 
-areful, conscientious labor but requires about twice as 
much of it one-half of the year as it does the other. 
Why do the dairy sections of the country forge ahead? 


Very largely because there is continuous year round 
employment for the labor. 

Many of the products of the farm such as wheat, 
corn, tobacco, hogs and cattle are unfinished products 
and require considerable labor and expense to pre- 
pare them for the consumer. The farmer cannot very 
well compete with the skilled meat packer. He ean- 
not carry on any side line of manufacture in the winter 
very successfully because of the expense of the equip- 
ment. But the total requirement of a successful walnut 
crackery is a long, cheap shed, a bench with some big, 
flat pieces of iron, and hammers. A farm hand can 
become skilled in the cracking of black walnuts with 
one day’s practice. The trees do not have to be sprayed 
or pruned. The wood is valuable. The nuts are not 
perishable. They do not have to be picked, packed and 
hurriedly rushed to market; they can be piled up in 
a corner of the shed when the frost is on the pumpkin 
and kept in good condition until the roses bloom again. 

I would rather help work out successfully the prob- 
lems of the country than to achieve success in most any 
other endeavor. If this country or any other remains 
great and successful it will be because of the quality of 
its rural population and the people will not live in the 
country and put up with all the disadvantages they 
have without sufficient compensation. 

The widespread interest that is being taken in tree 
crops over the country shows that one feature of the 
agricultural problem is going to be solved, and I be- 
lieve today if farmers would plant ten acres to good 
nut trees—one of which is the black walnut—that in a 
few years the tide of affairs would turn. And for the 
city man who has a liking for the beauties of the coun- 
try, can you imagine anything finer than being able 
to retire sometime to a beautiful little country home 
surrounded by a successful grove of nut trees. 

But the practical man promptly asks when will 


black walnut trees bear and what will they produce. 
No one can yet answer these questions with detailed 
accuracy. A well cared for orchard of budded or 
grafted black walnuts at the age of ten years ought to 
give a gross return of from one hundred to two hun- 
dred dollars per acre. One-half of this should be net. 
After they begin bearing their productiveness increases 
very rapidly. They respond gratefully to cultivation 
and fertilization. They make a beautiful striking effect 
along avenues, driveways, fence rows and in orchard 
form. 








New Jersey Nurserymen 

The annual meeting of the New Jersey 
Association of Nurserymen was held at New 
Brunswick, N. J., Feb. 14. The foliowing 
officers were elected: President, Carl H. 
Flemer, of the F. & F. Nurseries, Spring- 
field, N. J.; vice-president, J. D. Hisle, of 
Henry A. Dreer, Inc., Riverton, N. J.; secre- 
tary and treasurer, A. F. Meisky, of the 
Elizabeth Nursery Co., Elizabeth, N. J. Dr. 
Perley Spaulding from the Forest Pathology 
Laboratory, W. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, 
spoke on the blister rust of the pine; Dr. 
Thomas J. Headlee on insecticides and 
spraying; Dr. Mel T. Cook on diseases on 
nursery stock and greenhouse plants. 


Nursery stock importations into the 
United States during the last three years 
were valued as follows: 1914, $3,709,171; 


1915, $3,542,328; 1916, $4,545,600. These 
figures are interesting in view of conditions 
abroad created by the European war. 





~« Ohio Nurserymen’s Association — The 


tenth annual meeting was held at the Desh- 
ler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio, February 1. The 
attendance was larger than at any previous 
meeting and more than meeting and more 
than the usual interest was manifested in 
the discussions. The feeling seemed to be 
one of optimism and that the nurserymen 
could expect, from now on, an improvement 
in conditions and prices. Officers of the 
association were re-elected as_ follows: 
President, T. J. Dinsmore, Troy, O.; Secre- 
tary, W. B. Cole, Painesville, O.; Treasurer, 
A. R. Pickett, Clyde, O. 





For a National Apple Law 

Congress at its next session will be asked 
to enact a national apple packing and grad- 
ing law. This was decided upon by the 
Eastern Fruit Growers’ Association at its 
sixth annual convention in Washington, D. 
C., last month. This committee was ap- 
pointed to draw up a bill which is to be pre- 
sented to Congress. L. Lupton, Virginia; 
E. P. Cohill, Maryland; H. W. Miller, West 
Virginia; D. W. Minnick, Pennsylvania, and 
D. G. Miller, West Virginia. E. P. Cohill, 
of Hancock, Md., was elected president, and 
Frank S. Adams, of Charlottesville, Va., 
secretary. 
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“Give every customer more than he expects,” has been my 
motto from the first. Over half a century of experiment, care- 
ful study and hard work have helped to build a reputation 
for quality, which in turn, has helped develop the largest busi- 
ness of its kind in America. 
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Hill’s Evergreens 


Since 1855 


For over a century our main business has 
been to give satisfaction. 


Many Nurserymen are pushing the Ever- 
green feature of their business with increas- 
ingly profitable results. As this branch of 
your business develops, draw on this great 
central Evergreen establishment for your re- 
quirements. We are the most extensive 
Evergreen specialists in America and have 
added to a particularly favorable, natural sit- 
uation, the most up-to-date facilities, equip- 
ment, and skilled workers obtainable. 








Abies Balsamea (Balsam Fir) 

Abies Tsuga Canadensis (Hemlock) 

Abies Concolor (Concolor Fir) 

Abies Douglassi (Douglas Fir) 

Abies Nordmanniana (Normmann’s Silver Fir) 
Buxus Sempervirens (Bush Shaped Boxwood) 
Buxus Suffruticosa (Dwarf Edging) 

Cedrus Atlantica (Atlantic Cedar) 

Juniperus Canadensis (Dwarf Juniper) 

Juniperus Canadensis Aurea (Golden Dwarf Juniper) 
Juniperus Counarti (Counarti Juniper) 

Juniperus Elegantissima Lee (Lee’s Gold. Juniper) 
Juniperus Glauca (Silver Cedar) 

Juniperus Hibernica (Irish Juniper) 

Juniperus Pfitzeriana (Pfitzer’s Juniper) 
Juniperus Procumbens (Japanese Trailing Juniper) 
Juniperus Sabina (Savin Juniper) 

Juniperus Sabina Tamariscifolia (Gray Carpet Jun.) 
Juniperus Schotti (Schotti Juniper) 

Juniperus Virginiana (Red Cedar) 

Larix Europea (European Larch) 

Picea Alba (White Spruce) 

Picea Canadensis (Black Hill Spruce) 

Picea Excelsa (Norway Spruce) 
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Picea Pungens (Colorado Blue Spruce) 

Picea Pungens Kosteriana (Grafted Blue Spruce) 
Pinus Austriaca (Austrian Pine) 

Pinus Banksiana (Jack Pine) 

Pius Flexilis (Limber Pine) 

Pinus Mugho (Dwarf Mugho Pine) 

Pinus Ponderosa (Bull Pine) 

Pinus Resinosa (Red or Norway Pine) 

Pinus Strobus (White Pine) 

Pinus Sylvestris (Scotch Pine) 

Taxus Baccata (English Yew) 

Taxus Canadensis (American Yew) 

Taxus Cuspidata (Japanese Yew) Ft 
Taxus Cuspidata Brevifolia (Dwf. Japanese Yew) i 
Taxus Repandens 

Thuya Ellwangeriana (Tom Thumb Arbor Vitea) 


1 
Thuya Globosa (Globe Arbor Vitae) Uc 
Thuya Hoveyi (Hovey’s Golden Arbor Vitae) Un 
Thuya Lutea (Peabody’s Golden Arbor Vitae) 1 
Thuya Occidentalis (American Arbor Vitae) SH 
Thuya Orientalis (Chinese Arbor Vitae) fit 
Thuya Pyramidalis (Pyramidal Arbor Vitae) us 
Thuya Wareana (Siberian Arbor Vitae) te 
Thuya Woodwardi (Woodward's Globe) As 
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HILIVE SPECIMEN EVERGREENS 

New, rare and standard varieties, in small, medium and 
large sizes, supplied in perfect specimens, with ball and bur- 
lap. By far the largest and most complete assortment in 
America. 
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SMALL EVERGREENS FOR BEDDING OUT 


We grow millions of Evergreen seedlings, rooted cuttings, 
grafts, etce., every season. Annual out-put 10,000,000 plants. 
Prices are low and plants are carefully handled. The plants 
should be carefully bedded, shaded and watered. 


HILL’S TRANSPLANTED EVERGREENS 


This includes stock which has been transplanted one and 
two times, the strongest of which can be lined right out in the 
nursery row at once. Very economical size to handle and gives 
quick, satisfactory results. 


DECIDUOUS TREES AND SHRUBS 


Our leaders, Norway Maple, American White Elm and 
Japanese Barberry. 
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EVERGREEN SPECIALISTS 
LARGESTIGROWERS IN AMERICA 
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WRITE FOR COMPLETE WHOLESALE TRADE LIST Uc 


THE D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, Inc, # 2 
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HILL’s BOXWOODS Uc 
Pyramids, Standard, Globes, Bush, Dwarf—one of our lead- ah 
ing specialties. Stocked in enormous quantities. Uc 
4 

HILL’S BAY TREES A 
Standards, Half Standards, Pyramids. We can save you - 
money and give better quality. Let us prove it. aL 
f= 

HILLS EVERGREEN WINDOW-BOX PLANTS =D 
All ha dy and durable sorts, best selection, lowest prices. hl 
Prepare for your share of trade in Winter Evergreen boxes. Ty 
This line offers grand opportunity for Nurserymen to increase =I) 
sales and profits. Ut 
HILL’S EVERGREENS FOR TUBBING Te 
Clipped specimens in Thuyas, Junipers, etec., in Pyramids, 1 
Globes and Natural shape, in large assortments. fF 
DECORATIVE AND FORCING STOCK uc 
Complete stock in this line of all leading sorts. Write for 1. 
prices. =if) 
if 
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Featuring the Nursery Trade and Planting 
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As an incentive to activity on the part of 
the committees of the American Association 
of Nurserymen, the civic improvement in 
Tacoma, Wash., brought about through the 
efforts of the secretary of the Mitchell 
Nursery Company, of that city, stands out 


prominently. In a communication to the 


editor of the American Nurseryman, Secre- 
tary Mitchell says: 

If association committees do not even 
meet they are not apt to make any 
more progress the next fifty years than 
they have in the past half century. 
We read not long ago of a man who 
invested quite a sum of money in a 
buggy manufacturing plant, and wrote 
a friend asking him what he thought 
of it, and his friend replied that if he 
did not make a success of the buggy 
business he might try manufacturing 
flint-lock muskets. So if our nursery- 
men friends persist in going ahead 
manufacturing flint - lock muskets, 
buggies and stereoscopes in these days 
of machine guns, automobiles and 
moving pictures, or at least running 
their business along these antiquated 
lines, they are going to continue to fall 
by the wayside or make half successes 
in place of being in the forefront among 
the captains of industry and the great 
business successes of modern times. 
And surely the nursery business offers 
better and wider-reaching opportunities 
than any other business in the world, 
as everyone needs fruit and flowers. 
Perhaps the trouble with the nursery- 
men is that many of them are so en- 
grossed in the technical part of their 
business that they neglect the com- 
mercial end, and in this case it might 
be better to call in some outside expert 
business promoter or efficiency expert 
and let him go ahead and formulate 
plans for putting. the nursery business 
on the modern band wagon of pros- 
perity But it does seem to us that 

. among the thousands of nurserymen in 
this country there should be a sufficient 
number with the necessary brains and 
executive ability to do with the nurser,7 
business what has been done in all 

other lines, if they would only once 
take hold of it in the right way. 
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QUESTION OF IMPORTS 

As outlined in the last issue of American 
Nurseryman, the law with regard to restric- 
tion of all or a part of the importations of 
nursery stock to this country has been held 
in obeyance to await the action in annual 
conventions of the nurserymen and florists 
in the summer. 

Meantime, it would be well to discuss this 
subject in the American Nurseryman and so 
prepare the way for action. 

Robert Pyle, West Grove, Pa., said recent- 
ly: “Why, I ask, in order to keep out the ob- 
jectionable, should it be necessary to cut off 
so entirely and from so many concerned, 
their means of a livelihood. If troubled with 
symptoms of appendicitis any of us doubt- 
less would agree to the removal of the in- 
fected member, but why more? 
believe that the Federal physicians in charge 
of the plant health of the country, seriously 
intend to take from us in addition to the 
dangerously susceptible of disease, 


I cannot 


parts 
also those healthy items in our business 
anatomy which we require to perform our 
normal functions.” 

“Absolute 
quarantine would work a terrible hardship 


Another correspondent says: 


on the growers from other countries and be 
disastrous to several business enterprises in 
this country. If it could be conclusively 
shown that it would prevent the spread of 
all diseaes and pests, it would have to be 
established, but no one can prove this to be 
an absolute certainty, because there are so 
many other carrying agencies besides plants, 
and we would have to build a Chinese wall 
around the U. S. A. with mosquito netting 


over it.” 


STANLEY H. WATSON 

Stanley H. Watson died in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, February 12, aged 41 years. That 
announcement marks the passing of the 
greatest orator in the nursery trade and the 
man whose eloquence stampeded a conven- 
tion of the American Association of Nursery- 
men and swept the majority of its members 
into the great State of Texas the following 
year for what was up to that time far and 
away the best convention in the hiscory of 
the organization, Watson’s native state 
making good tenfold what Stanley had 
promised if only his associates in the trade 
would come. 

No one ever could call him Mr. Watson. 
It was either Watson or Stanley. He was 
the only brother of President John Watson, 
of the American Association. These two 
virile Texans were conspicuous figures in 
the national conventions from their first 
appearance. Stanley at the time of his 
death had been out of the nursery business 
for about fifteen years, but he was well 
known to the nurserymen of two decades 
ago. 

He had been attending the conventions 
previous to the one held in West Baden, 
Indiana, in 1905, and at that convention, 
after listening to the more or less earnest 
advocacy of several cities by interested 
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members for the succeeding year’s meeting 
place, the tall lithe figure stalked to the 
platform and with all the ardor and intense 
expression of a typical Southerner, includ- 
ing the delightful accent in pronounced de- 
gree, presented the claims of Dallas, Texas, 
for the consideration of the Association. 
As he rapidly warmed up to the subject and 
painted in glowing language the vastness 
of the empire beyond the Mississippi, which 
the Association as such had never yet 
crossed, the almost boundless field for ob- 
servation from a nurseryman’s point of 
view, the characteristics of true Southern 
hospitality amid the fragrance of the cape 
jasmine and the song of the mocking bird 
under sunny skies on broad verandas, his 
hearers leaned forward with open mouths, 
many of them rose to their feet where they 
had been sitting, and all broke out into loud 
applause in which part of his peroration 
was drowned. Those who had been advo- 
cating other places 


withdrew their motions and seconded Wat- 


in rapid succession 
son’s. What was apparently a _ foregone 
choice for Indianapolis was changed with 
the greatest unanimity to Dallas. Not only 
that; 


into a section of the country which ordi- 


the vote carried the convention far 


narily would not have been considered, be- 
cause of the distance. The Dallas conven- 
tion of 1906 will never be forgotten by those 
It set the 


pace by which succeeding conventions were 


who were fortunate to attend it. 


measured. Watson and his Southern friends 
in and fulfilled to the 
utmost eyery expectation which had been 


manfully turned 


aroused. 

After leaving the nursery business Stan- 
ley H. Watson was for some years engaged 
in the newspaper field in the Southwest, but 
at the time of his death he was in the oil 
business in Oklahoma. With hardly the 
morning of life accomplished; when the 
world should offer still her fairest promise, 
it is to be regretted that his career should’ 


end. Stanley had some enemies; all posi- 
tive iraviers do: but he was just and 
fair % To hi -and he had a 
rare rit of drawing them to m-—he 
Was iran dly and generous. With little 


education except that gained from contact 
with men, he wrote English that 


and vigorous and unconventional. 


was live 
Some 
intuition or sensitiveness to sound enabled 
him to use English which was classical in 
its purity. An aptitude for language made 
him a fluent speaker in German, Bohemian 
and Polish. His broad-brimmed sombrero 
and flowing tie, his frock coat and drawling 
speech made him conspicuous in any crowd; 
his fund of stories, his quick repartee, his 
warm handshake and his frank smile made 
him a host of friends. He was a typical 
product of the boundless West with its free- 
hearted customs and genuine camaraderie. 
To President John Watson he was not only 
an only brother, but his dearest friend. 
Here is his epitomized career up to the 
time he became famous in the «American 
Association, as outlined himself, by request, 
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some years ago for the editor of the Ameri- 
can Nurseryman: 

Son of William Watson, who founded 
Rosedale Nurseries, Brenham, Texas, 
in 1860. 

Born in Rosedale, September 25, 
1875. 

May, 1889, started on horseback sell- 
ing trees for Rosedale Nurseries. 

October, 1894, was made _ special 
agent of the wholesale department of 
the nurseries, traveling throughout the 
Southwest. 

1896, was made manager of the 
agency department. 

1898, bought the business. 

1901, got gay and went broke. 

1902, went with the H. E. & W. T. 
Railroad Company as local emigration 
agent for Lufkin, Tex., and continued 
to conduct Rosedale Nurseries on a 
small scale. 

1903, became industriai agent for the 
H. E. & W. T. and H. & T. C. Railroad, 
still conducting the Rosedale Nurseries. 

1905, elected chairman of the Indus- 
trial Association of Texas Railways, 
and still conducted the Rosedale 
Nurseries. 


THE WORLD’S FRUIT TRADE 

The United States leads the world in the 
export of fruit, according to statistics just 
published by the United States Department 
of Agriculture in Bulletin No. 483. The 
fruit exports from this country were valued 
at $18,505,000 in 1910 and $34,230,000 in 
1915. Fresh and dried apples comprised 
one-third of the value of these exports. Italy 
and Spain are second and third, respective- 
ly. During the five years from 1909 to 191%, 
the average value of the fruit exports from 
Italy was $21,492,000, and from Spain $21,- 
353. Lemons constituted in value one-third 
of the fruit exports from Italy, and oranges 
one-half of those from Spain. 

With referénce to imports of fruit, the 
three leading nations are the United King- 
dom, Germany and the United States. Dur- 
ing the five years, 1909-1913, imports of 
fruit into the United Kingdom averaged 
$69,827,000 annually, as compared with 
$41,485,000 for Germany in the same period 
and $27,081,000 for the United States in 
1915. For the United Kingdom, the chief 


fruits imported we oranges, appl and 
banana for Germany, apples, 2: 

orange und for nifted States janas, 
canon 10ns. 


intri iich lead in the cultivation 
for export of some particular kind of fruit 
are: Asiatic Turkey for dates, raisins and 
dried figs; Greece for dried currants; 
Hawaii for canned pineapples; Italy for 
lemons; Jamaica for bananas; Japan for 
persimmons; Spain for oranges, table 
grapes and pickled olives; and the United 
States for prunes. 

Large quantities of grapes and olives are 
consumed in the form of wine and olive 
oil. With regard to wine, France produced 
during the ten years 1904-1913, an annual 
average of 1,408,000,000 gallons, while Italy 
and Spain, during the five years 1909-1913 
produced an annual average of 1,216,000,000 
gallons, and 393,000,000 gallons respectively. 

As to olive oil, the average annual pro- 
duction in Italy during the five years 1909. 
1913 was 47,913,000 gallons, and in Spain 
242,000 short tons annually during the same 
period. 
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Speech That Stampeded Convention 





Nurserymen in 1905, at West Baden, 

Ind., had discussed at length the 
matter of meeting place for the following 
year, and it was apparently all over but the 
shouting for Indianapolis, Stanley H. Wat- 
son, of Texas, arose and said: 

“I move to substitute Dallas, Texas. We 
are all of us bowed down by a load of 
gratitude to the State of Indiana for the 
magnificent entertainment it has afforded 
us here; we appreciate what the people of 
Indiana have done for us; don’t you ever 
propose to give the people of the Southwest 
a chance to even up this debt you have been 
piling upon them the last thirty years? 
Don’t you ever propose to extend that op- 
portunity to the millions of this American 
Union beyond the Mississippi? According to 
this Association the United States is 


Ws the American Association of 





Stanley H. Watson 


bounded on the west by the Mississippi 
river, and I am here to call your attention 
to the fact that beyond that river lies an 
empire, an empire that will welcome you 
with open arms. 

“There has been something said about 
Dalias being hot, and there has been some- 
thine said about Dallas being a long way 
off. We wil! confess that we have not got 

North Pole in Dallas, Texas, but the 
idea that the Desert of Sahara lies in Texas 
is all a mistake; and while it may be a 
little warmer than it is at the North Pole, 
I do not think you need to worry about 
suffering from the heat in Texas. Texas in 
June is one of the most pleasant places of 
the earth. If you come down there we will 
show you the time of your life. As a mat- 
ter of fact, just before I left home we put 
a lot of old hens into training and when 
you get down there you will find that spring 
chickens are just ripe. 

“There has been something said about 
the Eastern nurserymen not going so far 
and we will lose all these great men from 
the State of New York; that they won’t go 
to Texas. But, my friends, no matter where 
you hold this convention, remember that 
little line from Holy Writ which says, 
‘Where you find the bug there you will find 
the hen also.’ These big men are hunting 
for these small nurserymen, and they will 
go to the convention if you go to Honolulu. 
Notice that, my friends; they are deeply in- 
terested in you; it is the small nurserymen 
upon whom they grow rich. They are in 


terested in you just the same as the inter- 
est which is illustrated by this little story: 
One warm afternoon (and when I say warm 
I call attention that this was way down in 
the south of Texas where it is warm) a 
gentleman was walking along the banks of 
one of our beautiful crystal streams and two 
little nigger boys were fishing on the bank 
of the stream. Little nigger boys, you 
know, get sort of sleepy in the afternoon; 
one of them dozed off and he slipped down 
into the water, ‘ker-chunk.’ The other one 
looked around at the sound, saw him in the 
water, dived in after him, pulled him out 
and laid him on the bank. The gentleman 
went up to him, patted him on the back 
and said, ‘Brave boy; that was a gallant 
deed. Who is he? Your brother?’ ‘Oh,’ said 
the boy, that nigger ain’t my brother.’ 
‘Why,’ said the gentleman, ‘was he your 
friend?’ ‘No, sir; not any particular friend 
of mine.’ ‘Well, don’t you love him? ‘Of 
course I don’t love that nigger chap.’ ‘Then 
why did you risk your life for him?’ ‘Be- 
cause that nigger had the bait in his pocket.’ 

“Just so long as my friend, the small 
nurseryman of the West, carries the bait 
in his pocket, you can depend on it, the 
big fellows are going to come. Besides 
that, have you ever figured on the particu- 
lar variety of watermelon you can get in 
Texas right in June? Don’t you know that 
if you come down there we will stuff you 
so full of watermelon that you will waddle? 
Now, about this place where we have had 
so delightful a time. I am informed, and | 
have taken the gentleman’s word for it, 
that of a certain liquid known as ‘water’ 
there are thirteen varieties. We cannot 
offer you that many varieties of water in 
Texas, but I can assure you that if you 
come down you will not dry out. 

“Another proposition. Of course it is 
mighty nice and convenient to have this 
Association right where these big fellows 
can run up in a few hours; but what about 
those little fellows down South who cannot 
go a long ways? What is this Association 
for, anyhow, if it is not to get bigger and 
stronger all the time? And don’t you know 
that if you go down to the Southwest you 
will get a large number of members who 
cannot go to Indianapolis? We have not 
got as much money as you Eastern people: 
as a matter of fact you have been loaning 
us money and the interest we have paid 
you has paid your expenses down to the 
convention. Ain't you ever going to give 
us a chance to square? 

“As between Dallas and Chicago, who 
has asked you to go to Chicago, anyway? 
Why, I stand here with an invitation from 
4,000,000 people asking you to come to 
Texas. If you should go to Chicago, you’d 
have to burglarize the town to find a wel- 
come and a place to sleep. 

“For the benefit of our St. Louis mem- 
bers I wish to say that in Texas not only 
is the lid off, but we have lost it. Yet we 
are not raising bronchos; we are producing 
thoroughbreds. The state is not overrun 
with outlaws; if there were any they are 
breaking stone under guard for the im- 
provement of our highways. Come to Texas: 
we will do you good.” 


Anybody who wants an orchard of apples 
of the Winesap group, and who tends it 
thoroughly during the years in which it 
does not produce, should receive good re- 
turns on his investraent when the trees 
come into bearing——C. W. Rapp, Depart- 
ment of Horticulture, Oklahoma A. and M. 
College, Stillwater. 
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CHAPTER III 


EARLY STRAWBERRY PLANTINGS IN 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS 


The first orchards set out at Cobden and a few other 
small towns on the Illinois Central Railroad, along the 
high hills and ranges north of Cairo, were the most 
notable fruit plantings made in the West before the 
Civil War. A few peach orchards were started at Cob- 
den and Makanda as early as 1858—about the time of 
the completion of the railroad to Cairo—and some 
small apple orchards had been planted the year be- 
fore. These were beginning to fruit at the commence- 
ment of the war. I remember one orchard of several 
acres of Newtown Pippins, yielding fine crops, that 
crowned one of the high hills west of Makanda. The 
apples were far better than any others grown in that 
country, and the orchard attracted much attention 
from fruit growers, as it led them to hope that the fine 
old Newtown, which is very elusive and hard to grow 
all over the Middle West, had found a congenial home. 
But a few vears later the great scourge of apple orch- 
ards—the seab—had destroyed all hopes of the success 
of the variety. A similar experience to this was had at 
Alton, Illinois, at about the same time. For on the 
river bluffs near that famous fruitgrowing town, many 
Newtown orchards were planted, and some fine crops 
were had—good yields of very beautiful apples that 
were much sought by Chicago fruit buyers in those 
days. Great expectations were aroused that the famous 
apples of the Pell orchards on the Hudson could be 
produced in the Middle West. But all of these hopes 
were soon blighted by the same destructive scourge. 

The early plantings of peaches, apples, and pears, 
in southern Illinois were small, for the business was 
new and quite experimental, and the good people from 
the North who had discovered the great opportunity 
for reaching the northern markets with early fruit, 
had very small means to invest, even if they had known 
with any certainty the future profits which awaited 
them. Another reason for beginning the business 
slowly was the thickness of the forest. My own hill- 
top was not the only one that had to be cleared be- 
fore the settlers could look out. The land—all its hills 
and vaileys—was mostly covered with a heavy prime- 
val woods which it took great labor to clear away. 
This timber was mostly white oak, red oak, black oak, 
the hickories, and, most valuable and difficult of all, 
the whitewood (tulip) tree, the monarch of the woods 
—the best lumber tree of the Middle West country— 
which often grew to a diameter of four feet or more. 
It cost many hard days of work to chop down and burn 
up these splendid trees. For all these reasons orchard 
planting and gardening made haste slowly. But these 
_ few northern men had great courage—and patience 
and determination—and they thought they saw the 
light ahead. 

It was in the spring of 1861—at the bezinning of 
the Civil War—that a few of us decided to try growing 
strawberries for shipment to Chicago. There were five 
men in this group,—Garrett Baker, Elias Clark, 
Charles Colby, David Gow, and myself, who planted 


about an acre each. Five acres of strawberries; and 
all to be grown where only a few small beds of them 
had been grown in a wild way before! Our neighbors 
—mostly the people from the South who had settled 
the country, what little of it had been settled—thought 
we were crazy. What would we do with so many 
strawberries? And a leading merchant of the old town 
of Jonesboro, our county seat and the capital of old- 
fogyism, remarked disdainfully, ‘‘The lunaties at Cob- 
den are planting strawberries! They had better plant 
potatoes and have something to eat.”’ 

Our strawberries were all of the Wilson’s Albany 
variety—a new berry then—which was pretty sour, 
but grew to a good size, was wonderfully firm in flesh, 
colored up perfectly in a couple of days if picked green, 
and was pretty good to eat where there were no others, 
although it had little of the delicious sweetness, spicy 
quality, and aroma of the Hovey’s Seedling, the Long- 
worth’s Prolific, the Hooker, or of many excellent ber- 
ries of more recent introduction. The Wilson was ex- 
actly the berry needed, for it would carry to a distant 
market. It was the fruit we required in beginning the 
New Era in the industry of a great new state—in the 
great new West. 

We were beginning a great revolution, though 
we did not realize it. The ‘‘Strawberry Club’’ often 
met to talk it over, compare notes about how our 
fields were doing, and wonder how big fools we had 
really been. It was rather a wild game for men who 
had never grown strawberries before, to plant so large 
a proportion of our cleared land to a crop that had 
never been grown before in that part of the country, to 
raise a fruit that had never been shipped before so long 
a distance as more than three hundred miles, over a 
railroad that had never carried as much as one crate of 
berries of any kind before, to a market that had never 
had more than a score or two of bushels to handle in 
one day before! Right there was the weakest point in 
our situation. We were afraid they would not all sell. 
We really feared we should break down the market! 
We felt pretty sure of getting the crop, for our plants 
grew and flonrished marvellously in that new wood- 
land soil, so rich with the decay of centuries of leaves. 
We felt pretty sure of the crop. But the market? That 
worried us. For Chicago was not the great overmas- 
tering city of millions that it is today. It had only a 
few scores of thousands of people—I forget how many 
—and we didn’t think they knew much about the 
luxury of*$trawberries. And especially were they not 
used to strawberries the last of April and in May, 
which was the time of our coming harvest. They might 
have eaten some strawberries in the summer—in June 
and July—-but in our season there might be snow- 
storms! 

In due time the harvest came. And patience, hard 
work, and optimism had their reward. We had an 
abundant crop. The Chicago people knew what straw- 
berries were for. They paid good prices for them, al- 
though there were two or three days that it snowed, 
and, ‘‘People were inquiring for beefsteak and onions 
with pepper on them, not hunting for strawberries 
very much,’’ as my commission man reported. On the 
whole, the market was an eager one, and very encour- 
aging to the strawberry men, the berries selling for 
from twenty-five to thirty or forty cents a quart. It 
was a great success. Then we five men were a little 
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erazy. We had to talk about it, to brag to our neigh- 
bors who had jeered at us the year before. We had 
not aequired good business sense, which would have 
led us to double our plantings a couple of times, while 
reporting that the deal had barely paid expenses. But 
we told all about good profits, as the fool fruit grower 
has always been doing since the beginning of the 
business. 

The result was that everybody in the country who 
had a bit of cleared land planted strawberries the next 
vear; and the year after that the acreage doubled four 
or five times. We had a strawberry boom. Many 
hundreds of acres were planted all around Cobden. 
The high handsome hills were cleared of timber and 
ylanted—the quiet little valleys that wound among the 
hills were planted—all planted to strawberries—and 
the enthusiasm for berry growing spread to all the lit- 
tle towns up and down the railroad. They planted 
strawberries, and in five years’ time we were running 
special strawberry trains to Chicago—until the travel- 
ler from Cairo north to Centralia and far beyond, for a 
hundred and fifty miles, was never out of sight of 
strawberry fields. 

That was the time when there were too many straw- 
berries for the trade. It was a good while ago. The 
markets were not as big as they are now. They were 
not a tenth as big. Railroads were fewer and poorer. 
Facilities for distribution were not well organized. 
And the weather became very warm in strawberry 
time, as it does now. So there were too many berries 
for the country that could ve reached. Prices ran 
pretty low, and profits for the grower were small, if 
there were profits. This checked up the planting and 
the business rea: hed a stage where it paid moderately 
well. 

Strawberries are the most useful and popular of 
the small fruits. Being easily propagated and yield- 
ing the first crop a vear from the planting, or, in some 
regions, in a very few months, they are the most widely 
grown of any of our fruits. There is no state where 
they are not grown in a commercial way; and in almost 
every county, if not in every neighborhood, they are 
grown more or less for sale. They are the pioneer 
crop of the fruit grower, the first thing to yield a little 
money, the most certain of all crops, and the most uni- 
versally used of all fruits. But the minor kinds of ber- 
ries help to round out and perfect the variety of table 
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delights. Among these one of the least common and 
most delicious is the red raspberry. 

The red raspberry was the most rare of all our 
fruits until about forty-five years ago. I then hap- 
pened to learn that a gardener of Jacksonville, Illinois, 
was growing a few of a very superior red raspberry 
“alled the Turner, a kind that had been originated by 
that grand old man, Professor Jonathan B. Turner of 
that city. They had been shipped to some near-by 
towns. I sent for some plants. I was delighted with 
the fruit—large, bright red, firm, if picked early, and 
of very high flavor. The canes were free from thorns. 
I decided that I could ship those berries to Chicago 
in the proper package and I went to Chicago’ to learn 
what had been done there with red raspberries. 

It was then I met F. A. Thomas for the first time, 
a fruit dealer with whom I was to have much to do 
in the future. He was keen-faced, spectacled, and very 
bright-eyed, with a positive, decisive manner. Thomas 
knew a lot of things about fruits. He thougit he did, 
and he did. But what he thought he knew aboc* red 
raspberries wasn’t all so. He told me that no red 
raspberries ever came to Chicago except a very few 
that the Indians from northern Michigan sent over in 
very small baskets of their own weaving. He said that 
red raspberries were too tender and too short-lived 
to be shipped by rail. 

I decided to try it. I planted an acre—that was our 
favorite measure for plunging in those days. And I 
shipped them in this way. I took our Halleck quart 
strawberry box, which was made of thin veneers of 
white-wood, forming a box two and a half inches deep 
by five inches square, and I split the veneers with my 
pocket knife so as to make a box one and one-fourth 
inches deep and holding just a pint. I cut the crate 
that held them, so that I had twenty-five pints of rasp- 
berries instead of twenty-four quarts. This very shal- 
low package carried the berries to Chicago—three 
hundred and twenty-five miles—perfectly, if the ber- 
ries were picked while still quite firm. Those berries 
were a surprise to South Water Street, and they sold 
for twenty to thirty cents a pint and sometimes more. 
The dealers wanted many more than I had. I raised 
ail the plants I could and increased my fields to forty 
acres. It was a decided success. I shipped them quite 
widely—-whenever they could go in one night’s ride 
they carried well—and red raspberry growing was 
established on a commercial seale. 











Connecticut Nurserymen’s Assoc’n. heavy. It is regarded as certain that the 


A despatch to the Grand Rapids, Mich., 


damage wrought by frost and freeze to Flor- Press, from Mt. Pleasant, Mich., says: 


Editor American Nurseryman: 
The eleventh annual meeting of the Con- ‘strengthened the 


necticut Nurserymen’s Association was held counteract this there | 
at Hotel Garde, Hartford, Conn., February about future export business. 
21. We had a very interesting session. The — 


question of foreign importation, diseases of 
plants, ete., was discussed and much in- 
formation relative to the latter was obtain- 


ida and California oranges has materially “Charles W. Ward, hailed as the new plant 
apple situation. To wizard, who was born here in 1857, is gain- 


is the uncertainty ing renown in California where he has es- 
tablished a 400-acre nursery at Eureka and 


ae is reported te be growing rich from the 


raising of millions of bulbs such as Holland 
and Belgium formerly sent to this country. 


introduced in the Federal Congress a bill Hyacinths, tulips, narcissus, daffodils, jon- 


ed through our being favored with ad- providing for the appropriation of $25,000 quils and other varieties are being success- 


dresses from such able speakers as Dr. W. 
E. Britton, state entomologist; Dr. George 
B. Clinton, state botanist; W. O. Filley, 
state forester; F. B. Kelley and others. F. 
S. Baker, of Cheshire, Conn., was elected 
president; C. F. Brainard, of Thomasville, 
vice-president; F. L. Thomas, Meriden, re- 
elected secretary; and W. W. Hunt, of 
Hartford, re-elected treasurer. 

F. L. THOMAS, Secretary 

Conn. Nurserymen’s Ass’n. 
Meriden, Conn. -- 


According to authoritive estimates there 
ire between 50 and 55 per cent as many bar- 
reled apples in the United States as at this 
time last year and a fifth more boxes. Tak- 
ing the two together the holdings are prob- 
ably 65 to 70 per cent of last year’s stocks. 
l oldings in Washington and Oregon are 


for the establishment of an experimental fully grown. In the San Francisco Chron- 


station at Colquitt, Ga., to study the char- 


acter of plants, shrubs, fruit and ornamen- 
tal trees, and vegetables. 





We offer 50,000 Peach Seedlings for lining 
out. One million each Aroma, Gandy, Ex 
celsior, Lady Thompson and Klondike 
strawberry plants. 10,000 2 yr. Asparagus 
plants. 

CHATTANOOGA NURSERIES, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. , 





FREE-6 MONTHS-INVESTING FOR PROFIT, 
a monthly Guide to Money-Making. Tells 
how $100 grows to $200)—how to get richer 
quickly and honestly. 

H. L. BARBER, Pub. 826-32 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 


icle an entire page recently was devoted to 
his nursery. Mr. Ward advises Michigan 
friends to study Michigan soil and climati- 
cal conditions and experiment with new 
crops adaptable to both.” 


Nothing stands in the way of a vastly in- 
creased nursery business but the nursery- 
men themselves. The people of the coun- 
try have the money to buy, and they have 
the place waiting to. plant the stock which 
the nursery has. So long as methods of 
generations before advertising was invented 
are retained, the people will keep their 
money or spend it for some advertised 
article and the nurserymen will continue to 
feed the brush pile.—J. Horace McFarland. 
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Tree Roses on Dynamited Land, one-year-old Heads 


One-year-old Maple Trees Set in Dynamited Holes 





pince 


Northern Nut Tree Sale 


dvertising in the AMERICAN NURSERYMAN we have furnished a | 


number of the leading nurserymen and horticulturists over the country with 
. tigre 
our fine, hardy, northern nut trees and one nurseryman writes, Your trees are 


the finest ever received.”’ 


We are now taking orders for spring delivery. 


Write for catalogue. 


MARYLAND NUT NURSERIES, 
LITTLEPAGE & WHITE 


BOWIE, MD. 


Washington, D.C. Office, Union Trust Bldg. 





Grape Vines and Small Fruits 





Spireas, Hydrangeas, Weigelas 
and other Shrubbery 


Paeonies, Iris, Phlox, Anemones, etc. 


Large assortment, splendid plants, strictly 
true to name. List of wants solicited 


Lewis Roesch, Fredonia, N. Y. 
























to your door. 
RHODES MFG. Co. == ee 
523 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. prices 


RHODES DOUBLE CUT 


PRUNING SHEAR = = 
=z made po cuts 
SEZ from both sides of 
= = limb and does not 


= Patented bruise the bark. Made in 











A Deep-Tilled Nursery 

So conclusively has dynamite demon- 
strated its worth to the nurseryman that 
the Wharton Springs Nursery Company, of 
Tennessee, which has 217 acres devoted to 
nursery business, has stated that it will 
not plant any more nursery stock without 
first subsoiling the ground with dynamite. 
It has come to this conclusion after first 
setting out trees on about nineteen acres of 
land that had previously been blasted. 

The trees set out on this blasted area 
did the best of any ever grown there, and 
the company realized the worth of dynamite 
in the nursery. Fruit shade trees, 
grapevines, as well as rose bushes, all are 
planted now in dynamited holes or on land 
subsoiled by dynamite. 

The illustrations show how 
classes of nursery stock thrive in 
whose physical properities have been im- 
proved and whose moisture holding con- 
tent has been increased by subsoiling witn 
dynamite. 


trees, 


well all 
a soil 


THE MATTER OF PRICES 

We suggest that nurserymen do not over- 
look what was said in the last issue of the 
American Nurseryman on the subject of 
adequate prices for nursery stock, com- 
mencing with the Spring season. It is time 
to survey the cost of production and to ad- 
just selling prices according to conditions 


. Which have been changing rapidly during 


recent years. Action in the matter should 


be general. 

Nursery Bowling Team—Some of the 
active boys in the nursery business in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., Geneva, and Newark, N. Y., 
have started a three-cornered bowling con- 
test between the three cities. On Saturday, 
February 3, 1917, the Newark team with a 
few rooters were at Geneva, N. Y., and the 
Newark team just nosed*out their Geneva 
friends by the following score: 

NEWARK 


DD ctecctwbrexdaa Seon 120 83 129 
PRO See me 137 146 142 
incline cae adlakod 161 146 104 
eee 147 172 125 
SE hve cch canker’ 142 202 199 
707 749 699 
GENEVA 
I Be hs ay. & ods Ga ele 116 122 117 
NN a nw ere oan 126 132 139 
et is C6 Ceca wean 107 122 129 
SE: inte. a Shark wo Wsee ae 153 150 127 
St treed ecibece so cawn 152 127 135 
654 653 647 
STANDING OF TEAMS 

Won Lost 

I ee eG dou wk ce ew auc 3 0 

SPSS PE ert ee 0 0 

ES SS AA eee, hee 0 3 


May the best team win. 
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TOPFKA, KANSAS 


J. Hl. Skinner & Co. 


Apple Seedlings 


| Japan and French Pear 
| Seedlings 


Forest Tree Seedlings 


Fruit Trees Small Fruits 


Rhubarb, Myatt’s Linnaeus | 
Divided roots, pure stock 
Shade Trees including a fine 
lot of Soft Maple and White 
Elm. 


Catalpa Bungei, 6 1-2 ft. 
stems, straight and Bech- 
tel’s Double Flowering Crab. 


Ornamental Shrubs 








Natural Peach Pits 


We have them, crop of 1915, and shall be 
glad to send sample. Can furnish screened 
or not as you may wish. Have just shipped 
two cars to parties who used our Pits last 
season. Pretty good evidence, you say, that 
they were pleased with results obtained. 
We can please you, too. 


J. VAN LINDLEY NURSERY CO. 
POMONA, N. C. 


Twice-a Month Publicity 


For Nurserymen 
Is Afforded By 


THE AMERICAN 


NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 


Seasonable Want Lists and Offerings 
For Nurserymen: Growers and Dealers 





Circulation Confined Strictly To the 
Nursery Trade 
Issued 15th of Month. Send for Copy 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G Cu., Inc. 
39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 


APPLE, PEACH, PEAR 
AND STRAWBERRY 


In heavy surplus at Right prices 
The Wolverine Co-Operative Nursery Co., Ltd. 
PAW PAW, MICH. 








®. H. HENRY, Seneca Nurseries 
Geneva, N. Y. 

APPLE, STD. & DWF. PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY 
PEACH, QUINCE, APRICOTS, SMALL 
FRUITS, ORNAMENTALS, ETC. 

Write for quotations 






RIGHT NOW 


We can give you quick action. 


our Bulletins carefullyr 


500 Acres under cultivation 










We are ready to let your stock go forward. 


Do you read 


They will save you 


money. Next one out about March 15th. 


C. R. BURR @ CO. 


Manchester, Conn. 









Portland Wholesale Nursery Co. 


Rooms 6 and 7, 122 1-2 Grand Ave. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Wholesalers of 

Nursery Stock and Nursery Supplies 

A very complete line of Fruit and Ornamental 

Trees, Shrubs, Vines, etc. 
SPECIALTIES 
Clean Coast Grown Seed! Samy Champion 
Gooseberries and tien Currants 
Write now 





1917 EDITION 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


DIRECTORY 
Completely Revised Many Changes 
J : d 
Advertioing $2.00 per inch 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Cherry Trees 


We offer for sale our usual supply of first- 
class one year and two Year 


CHERRIES 


Can furnish some extra heavy trees for land- 
scape work. Both Mahaleb and Mazzard 
roots. 
Send us a list of your wants 
H. M. SIMPSON & SONS 
Vincennes, Indiana 





Larte stock CLEMATIS PANICULATA, 
2-year and 3-year 
Aleo SHRUBS and HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
for Spring 1917 
T.R.NORMAN 
PAINESVILLE, 0. 
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Own Roots 


ROSES 


January, February and March Shipment 
Write for full list and prices 


HOWARD ROSE CO. 


Field Grown 


ROSES 


HEMET, CAL. 








E. P. BERNARDIN 
Parsons Wholesale Nurseries 


Parsons, Kansas 
EstaBLISHED 1870 


Early Harvest & Kenoyer B. B. Fine room 
grown plants in quantity. 


Peach and Jap Plums. For those wanting 
fine stock for retail trade. 


Compass Cherry. 
trees. 


Shade Trees. 
Price right. 


Fine Blocks. Ornamental Shrubs and Ever- 
io gg grown especially for Landscape 
work. 


Bailey’s New Standard 
Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


On Easy Terms. Prospectus Free 
American Fruits Pub. Co., Rechester, N. Y. 


Large supply of one year 


Fine assortment, all sizes. 





ARE YOU INTERESTED 


jn choice young ornamental Nursery Stock 
or transplanting lining out, or mail orders? 
If you are, get next to our Trade List of 
enuine bargains, in Oriental Planes, Nut 

dings, Oaks, Ash, Oatalpa Speciosa, 
Honey and Black Locust, in large quantities, 
besides hundreds of other varieties, both 
deciduous and evergreen. Peach Trees, 
Dahlia Bulbs, etc., etc. 


ATLANTIC NURSERY CO., Inc. 
BERLIN, MARYLAND 
WANTED—Tree Seeds of all kinds 





Fruit and Shade Trees, Evergreens, small 
fruit plants, ornamental shrubs: 10,000 Peony 
roots; 60,000 Gladiolus bulbs. 

Simplex Tree Baler, does the work. Price 
$16.00. Bragg tree digger, used but 3 days. 


L. F. DINTELMANN 


BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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Ubat Ornamental Mursery Stock is Doing 


Evergreens 
Rev. C. S. Harrison, Retired Nurseryman, 
York, Neb. 

Plenty of evergreens judiciously planted 
will check the fury of Old Boreas as he 
sweeps down from the north and give you 
a cozy shelter from his wrath. They bring 
the greenness of summer into the heart of 
winter. Animals greatly appreciate their 
protection, and when the sun shines on 
cold winter days you will seen them sun- 
ning themselves on the south side of the 
evergreen hedge. 

In our bleak northwest, where cattle are 
fatted in the open, often the protection they 
get is simply a wire fence—a poor shelter 
when the blizzard rages. A very expensive 
fence, too, it proves, for the loss of flesh on 
a hundred steers in a long, cold spell would 
build sheds enough to protect them. We 
can at least have evergreen barns. 

Lumber is high and will be higher, and 
attention is now given to a more comfor- 
table shelter than all out of doors. 

Take young bull pines grown from Black 
Hills seed, four years old and twice trans- 
planted, and make a double hedge—rows 
ten feet apart and ten feet apart in the 
row, breaking joints. Have your hay and 
straw stacks in the center. Give your young 
trees the best care. Build a fence inside 
to protect, the trees from the stock till they 
get sufficient size, and give them the best 
of cultivation. Don’t depend on the weeds 
to care for them. When well established 
they grow from twelve to eighteen inches 
a year, and sometimes they make two feet. 
So it won’t take long for a fine shelter. 

If you want to move your farm 200 miles 
south, then plant a lot of evergreens and 
stay right where you are. When it is thirty 
below, put your thermometer in the open 


and down it goes. Now take it into the 
evergreen grove, and up it goes five de- 
grees. 


Plant for winter effect. Have a foliage 
garden to look at in the cold weather. 
Evergreens vary much in their tints and 
colorings. The scopularum, or silver cedar, 
is cone-like in form, much like the Irish 
juniper, as it shimmers and sparkles in its 
silver frostings. The Douglas spruce has a 
dozen different shades and forms. 

The concolor is the most beautiful of all 
evergreens, retaining its form and color 
down to old age. The Scotch pine is light 
green. The ponderosa has a deeper color. 
The picea pungens stands guard in your 
yard like a faithful sentinel in royal robes 
of silver and sapphire. 

Some years ago I conceived the idea of 
raising evergreens in central Minnesota 
and so we started a nursery at Paynesville. 
We cleared out the brush and planted in 
the leaf mould. Having shelter on the 
south side, when directions were followed 
we had splendid success. Bulli pine, con- 
color, pungens and Douglas spruce, all 
came up through that congenial leaf mould 
and did splendidly. Then a larger area 
was cleared and about $300 worth of seed 
planted. But some way they were not 
weeded in time. Twenty dollars spent in 
weeding at the right time would have saved 
$1,000 worth of seedlings. The seed came 
up all right and the weeds came also. 
Twice I went up in June and found the 
weeds two feet tall and thick as they could 
stand. I pulled them up and, of course, 


pulled up about five little evergreens to 
every weed. 





Now an evergreen, large or small, makes 
its push in early June. If well cared for it 
comes up good and stocky. If weeds are 
allowed to grow they become weak-kneed 
and fall over, and it is hard to ever get 
them up again. 


Western Ornamental Creed 

The secretary of the Mitchell Nursery Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., who is active in fostering 
ing landscape inprovement sends the fol- 
lowing to a local newspaper: 

A PLEA FOR THE USE OF NATIVE 

SHRUBBERY 
Editor Tacoma News: 

The Uuiversity of Illinois several years 
ago issued a very handsome bulletin en- 
titled “The Prairie Spirit in Landscape 
Gardening,” by Wilhelm Miller—“What the 
people of Illinois have done and can do to- 
wards designing and planting public and 
private grounds for efficiency and beauty,” 
and “A new mode of designing and plant- 
ing, which aims to fit the peculiar scenery, 
climate, soil, labor and other conditions of 
the prairies, instead of copying literally the 
manners and customs of other regions”— 
“Free to anyone in Illinois who will sign 
a promise to do some permanent ornamen- 
tal planting within a year.” This bulletin 
is illustrated by a large number of pictures 
showing the “Illinois way of planting,” 
since they contain a high percentage of 
trees and shrubs native to Illinois. These 
pictures have a small inset of a bur-oak 
leaf with the words “Done in Illinois,” as 
a guarantee that the pictures were really 
taken in Illinois and not in other states and 
represent cultivation rather than wild na- 
ture. The result of this movement has 
been the wide beautification of city and 
farm homes, roadsides, small parks, etc. 

Each citizen is asked to sign the follow- 
ing pledge: 

“I believe that one of the greatest races 
of men in the world will be developed in 
the region of the prairies. I will help to 
prove that vast plains need not level down 
humanity to a dead monotony in appear- 
ance, conduct and ideals. 

I feel the uplifting influence of the rich, 
rolling prairie and will bring its spirit into 
my daily life. If my home surroundings 
are monotonous and ugly, I will make them 
varied and beautiful. I will emulate the in- 
dependence and progressiveness of the 
pioneer. 

I will do all I can to promote the pros- 
perity, happiness and beauty of all prairie 
states and communities. 

I will try to open the eyes of those who 
can see no beauty in the common “brush” 
and wild flowers besides the country roads. 
If any souls have been deadened by sordid 
materialism I will stand with these people 
on the highest spot that overlooks a sea of 
rolling land, where they can drink in the 
spirit of the prairies. 

I will fight to the last the greed that 
would destroy all native beauty. I will 
help my state establish and maintain a prai- 
rie park, which will restore for the delight 
of future generations some fragment of the 
wild prairie—the source of our wealth and 
civilization. 

I will plant against the foundations of 


my house some bushes that will remind me 
of the prairie and be to my townfolk a liv- 
ing symbol of the indomitable prairie 
spirit.” 
HOW BALLOT SIGNERS KEPT 
PROMISES 

At the end of the second year the Divis- 
ion of Landscape Extension had 5,200 
pledges “to do some permanent ornamental 
planting within the year.” The signers 
were then asked to tell how they had kepi 
their promises. Replies were received from 
991, or 19 per cent of the signers. Of these 
785 spent a total of $75,117 on materials, 
plans, grading, lawn tools, etc. The aver- 
age for the whole group was nearly $76. 
The average expenditure of 642 persons 
who spent less than $100 was $22. Let us 
hope that all readers of this circular will 
do as well or better.” (Extract from last 
page of bulletin.) 

There is no comparison between the quan- 
tity and quality of the native shrubbery of 
lllinois and the Puget Sound region. Why 
can we not have a “Pugent Sound Spirit of 
Landscape Gardening?” With the mater- 
ial right at hand every “house” and every 
“yard” into a “garden,” and we would have 
something “different” and very beautiful 
to show to our visitors from other parts 
of the country. 

A planting of native shrubbery—Oregon 
grape, huckleberries and other woods 
plants will cost an insignificant sum while 
the result will be just as attractive as if 
the improvement was made with expensive 
imported shrubs. 

Mr. Eugene Davenport, Dean and Direc- 
tor of the University of Illinois, writes us 
as follows: 

“It is rather a hobby with us that we do 
not need to go far from home for beauty 
if we will only cultivate what we have and 
develop our spirit of appreciation. I be- 
lieve that if this idea could be generally 
fostered we would have more beauty and a 
much higher appreciation of out-door art.” 

The citizens of our Pacific Northwest 
have a great opportunity before them to 
create wonderfully beautiful cities which 
will be the delight of thousands of the com- 
ing tourists and add to the wealth and re- 
nown of the “Playground of America.” We 
feel confident that they will arise to the 
occasion and make the most of this oppor- 
tunity. 

Mitchell Nursery Co. 


The Persimmon 
(Continued from Page 61) 
mand, mainly because it was not educated 


regarding this new fruit; growers did not 
make strong effort to advertise this flesh- 
building food, and they were handicapped 
by lack of cultural knowledge; growers 
failed to perfect the method of marketing 
by the assistance of artificial ripening; 
growers failed to develop by-product such 
as dried persimmon, persimmon jelly, etc. 

We know now what were the drawbacks 
of the Japanese persimmon industry in 
this country. Opportunity is knocking ai 
our doors. Let us grasp it to profit our- 
selves as well as the general public. 





Oranges, Poinsettias, Oleanders 


Orlando, Fla., Dec. 6—Real estate activ- 
ity in Orlando has exceeded all records dur- 
ing the past two weeks, this being especial- 
ly true of grove property. Orange and 
grapefruit groves have changed hands dur- 
ing the week totalling a value of nearly a 
quarter of a million dollars. 

The largest single deal was that by which 
S. A. Gerrard and son, Vergil, wealthy Cin- 
cinnati commission men, bought for $100,- 
000 Col. T. J. Katkins’ famous Lake Berry 
grove situated near Orlando. The grove is 
one of the best in the state and one of the 
biggest moneymakers, producing remark- 
able crops. In addition the Messrs. Gerrard 
purchased the beautiful home of Mrs. Kate 
Wright on Lake Cherokee, which they will 
occupy as their residence. 





Vari-colored oleanders and the vivid poin- 
settias will make the Dixie Highway from 
Orlando to Pinecastle a scene of tropic 
beauty as a result of the public spirited of 
fer of H. H. Dickson, popularly known ir 
Orlando as “the father of Orange County’: 
good roads.” This will be the first step in 
highway beautification in the county near 
Orlando. 

Mr. Dickson has several thousand olean 
ders and poinsettias ready to set out and 
has agreed to place them every thirty feet 
on each side of the highway from Orlando 
to Pinecastle. The matter has been re- 
ferred to the highway beautification com- 
mittee of the Orlando Board of Trade to 
take up at once. A wider right of way must 
be secured before the shrubs are planted. 
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LEVAVASSEUR & FILS 
Ussy and Orleans FRANCE 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 
Fruit and Ornamental 
STOCK Ss 


Sole American Agents: 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 
51 Barclay Street. or P. O. Bux 752 


NEW YORK 


AUGUST ROLKER & SONS 
NEW YORK 


Import to order for the trade only, from Europe or Japan, ORNAMENTAL 
SHRUBS, TREES, EVERGREENS, ROSES, BULBS, SEED, ETC. Write 
for estimates or trade lists. Send your orders timely to.avoid delry. 

Address 52 Barclay Street, or P.O Box 752 





FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS, ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS 
AND LINING OUT STOCK AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


We offer for Spring 1917 a large stuck of Altheas in varieties: Berb-ris Thunbergii, 
Ca ycanthus; Cornus Florida; Deutzias; Forsythias, Privets, Weigelias in varieties, Etc. 


TRADE LIST FOREST NUR ERY COMPANY 
NOW READY McMinnville, Tennessee 


Advertisements for the NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN to be issued on the 15th should 
be sent in now. 














FRUIT TREES 


HOUNSLOW, 





ROSES 
IN HEAVY QUANTITIES 


Mr. John Watson, Nurseryman, Newark, New York, is our sole agent 
for the United States and Canada 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


The Nurseries—Established 1820 


AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE DIRECTORY 


1917 Edition Ready This Fall 
Ad@vertising Rate: $2.00 per inch 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG. COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 


MANETTI STOCKS 





ENGLAND 











American Nurseryman (Monthly) 





A National Trade Journal For Nur- 





WOOD LABELS 


The kind that gives satisfaction 
Can be supplied either plain or 
printed, with Iron or Copper wire 
attached in any quantity. 

Our facilities for handling your 
requisite are unexcelled. 

Samples and prices are at the 
command of a communication 


from you. 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABELCO. 


DAYTON, OHIO. 





French Seedlings 

and Ornamental Stocks 
New prices are ready; consult with my Sole 
Agent, John Watson, Newark, New York, for 
prices and importing expenses. 
Angers, F. DELAUNAY ' rance 





If it relates to Commercial Horticulture it 
is in “American Nurseryman.” 





sery Growers and Dealers. 
$1.50 per year; Canada, abroad, $2.00 
Advertising rate: $1.40 per inch. 


CHAS. DETRICHE, SR. 


ANGERS, - FRANCE, 


Grower and Exporter of Nursery Trade Bulletin (Monthly) 
Fruit Tree Stocks, Forest Tree Seed- Seasonable Want Lists and Offer- 
lings, Rose Stocks, Shrubs, Vines ings for Nurseryinen: Growers 


and Dealers 
$.50 per year; Canada, Abroad, $.75 
Advertising rate: $1.40 per inch 


Year Book—Directory (Biennial) 
Of the Nurserymen of the United 
States and Canada 

$1.00 per copy, postpaid 
Advertising rate: $2.00 per inch 


and Conifers for Nursery Planting 


Information regarding stock, terms, prices 
etc. may be had on application to Mr, 
Detriche’s sole represeitative for the United 
States and Canada: 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


Newark, New York. 











PHLOX 
Leading Varieties - immense Stock American Nut Journal (Monthly) 
Hardy Perennials in Variety Only National Publication Devoted 

Send for Trade List to Nut Culture of All Kinds 


THE NILES NURSERY CO. $1.25 per year, Canada, abroad $1.75 
NILES. MICHIGAN Advertising rate: $2.10 per inch 





MAGNOLIA GRANDIFLORA. ll sizes, one to six These are the Standard Publication of the 
feet. Write for prices on these and other items; we kind. Based upon 25 years’ experience in 
have the stock, can make prompt shipment and the Horticultural Field. Endorsed by lead- 
guarantee satisfaction. 

: ing authorities everywhere. Absolutely in- 
VALDESIAN NURSERIES dependent. Address 
Bostic North Carolina 


PEACH SEED CROP 1916. The buildings we want te American Fruits Publishing (o., Ine. 


move and the seed must geo. Are you interested 
so write for samples and prices. 39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 








present patrons. 


The Chase Labels 


For Nurserymen and Florists are Excelled by None 


PLAIN, PAINTED, WIRED with TINNED or 
COPPER WIRE and 


PRINTED IN ANY MANNER 


That may be called for 


Prices as low as FIRST-CLASS WORK and unequalled 


PROMPTNESS in DELIVERY will justify. 
Please favor us with a trial order if you are not one of our 


THE BENJAMIN CHASE CO., 


DERRY, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
P. 0. Address and Western Union Tel.—Derry Village 








| Western Rew York Publishing 


OPAPP PPP LPP LAL 


| Company 

«THE HORTICULTURAL PRESS 

3 | PRINTERS PUBLISHERS 
ENGRAVERS ELECTROTYPERS 


| 121-126 Ellwanger & Barry Building 

| ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

| Horticultural printing a specialty. Send us your 
wants on Catalogue and other werk 





PP ddd added ddd add 
POPP PPP II III 


Se 
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Evergreen Seedlings and Transplants 


We are specialists in 
Hardy Nursery Grown 
Evergreens. Send us 


your list of wants or write 





for price list. 


EVERGREEN NURSERY CO. 
STURGEON BAY, WIS. 





BARGAINS 


To reduce surplus, we offer at 
bargain prices: Standard Pears, 
Sour Cherries (on Mazzerd and 
Mahaleb Stock.) 
Currants and Gooseberries. 


E. MOODY & SONS 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 


Niagara Nurseries Established 1839 


Two year 








$100 to 300 acre profit growing Pecans, 
Chestnuts, Hickory Nuts, English and Black 
Walnuts. Makcs ide and other 


wn, roads 
waste land profitable, Fine for shade, too. All 
hardy varieties for northern plan‘ —pedi- 
reed and guaranteed true to name, gest 
orthern Pecan Nursery in America, Write for 
free illustrated book. Reliable agents wanted. 
McCoy Nut Nurseries 
724 Old State Bank Bldg. Evansville, Ind, 














Popil arJS 


Lombardy or Carolina 
Any Height or Caliber 


Sugar Maples 









California Privet 
Any Height in Quantity 





CHAS. MOMM & SONS, Irvington, N. " 


SELL MORE GOODS 


Harness that force, cultivate that faculty 
of persuasion which lies dormant in all men, 
and train your magnetic qualities for use in 
your daily work. Read “How to Develop 
Power and Personality in Speaking,” Gren- 
ville Kleiser’s new book, and learn to close 
your deals on the spot by making your talk 
count. Thus you will gain access to a prolific 
field of new business, and will take larger 
and fuller orders from your established trade. 


Price $1.25 net; by mail, $1.40. 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING CO. 
39 State St., Rochester, N. Y. 











LATEST MARKET METHODS ,The AMERICAN 


tells how to grow and market fruit at paying prices. 
A practical, handsome illustrated monthly. Trial 
subscription 3 months for 10 cents. Address 


AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER 


Box 328 Charlottesville, Va. 
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Cost of Growing a Nursery Tree 


Address before the Western Association of Nurserymen 





We think everyone has realized, for the 
last two or three years, that there is not 
much money in growing clean apple trees. 
At least this is true with us in Nebraska, 
where we are obliged to grow apple trees 
three years to get a sufficient number in the 
No. 1 grade. 

Our method is about the same as is prac- 
ticed by the nurseries of Shenandoah and 
I presume by a number of other Iowa nur- 
series, that is, we cut our one year apple 
back to the ground. So, in giving you the 
expense of growing an apple tree with us, it 
is probably greater than it would be with 
some other nurseries who put their trees 
on the market in two years. We also want 
to mention that we buy our roots, and our 
grafting is done by men who work by the 
year and get 20 cents an hour for such 
work. 

In the past three years we have bought 
and grafted the same number of roots; 


namely, 50,000 No. 1 and 10,000 No. 2, and 
have put them down at an average price of 


$5.00 per M, for No. 1, and $2.50 per M for 
No. 2. Three years ago these roots made 
168,500 grafts, two years ago 174,000 and 
last year 170,000. The June count of the 
trees dug this fall was a trifle under 100,- 
000. The count of the cut backs was 105,- 


000 and the count of the root grafts 110,- 
000. As there is likely to be a little win- 
ter damage on the cut back and root grafts, 


they should even up very nearly. So you 
will see by the evenness of the plant and 
the stand, we are able to arrive at a very 
fair estimate of the expense of growing 
an apple three years by keeping the ex- 
pense on all the three blocks for this year. 
Labor was charged at 20 cents an hour for 
the men and 40 cents an hour for a man 
with a team. Following is the expense: 
50,000 No. 1 Roots @ $5 per M..... $250.00 


10,000 No. 2 Roots @ $2.50 per M.... 25.00 

yl ee 24.00 
80,000 Scions (A few bought) 50c 

SPI ia tar ce ssh LS oceeh jae Se 40.00 
a cuinnkmnmkeea sees 242.00 
Light, heat and grafting material.... 25.00 
Repacking grafts (This cost is a 

trifle under $3.50 per M)........ 5.00 
Ploughing ten acres of land @ $2... 20.00 
Ed ce indinana cate ea needs eek 50.00 
Team, includes marking, hilling up 

gas ae baka dk pees 32.00 
Cleaning root grafts (Did very little 

RR eer ee 69.00 
I ee 90.00 

SECOND YEAR 

Cleaning down and cutting back root 

anus wy awkas dpe nawaeewew ews 33.90 
Cleaning cut-backs for season....... 20.00 
Suckering part of cut-backs......... 8.00 
Ee ee ee 60.00 

THIRD YEAR 

Trimming or snagging, glove prun- 

ing and suckering 3 year old 

MEE Adv edestubanh senwke een «se 170.00 
ER Pe ee 10.00 
CS re eee 6.00 
Ee cicada ge mee keen ea 60.00 
ark wa ik we ene eked walk 100.00 
Stripping for digging............... 70.00 
Biche oe Bd Sees denguanes 79.00 
i ee 32.00 





SHADE TREES, SOFT MAPL- 
and CAROLINA POPLAR 
One to three inch. Will sell cheap as they 
are on leased ground and must be moved. 


CHANUTE NURSERIES 
Chanute, Kansas. 


Grading, tying and packing in storage 168.00 


ind Jaci hadi ene setons Reape’ 15.00 
Knives and shears used in the three 
I il g td tire ntn taca al oranaana a 10.80 
Rent on ten acres of land at $8 per 
acre for three years............ 240.00 
Pe RD od dadetedsteuneees $1954.70 


Clean trees graded from this plant: 
25,000 No. 1, 11-16 in. @ 6c ea...... $1,500.00 
10,000 No. 1, 5-8 in. @ 3c ea...... 300.00 
10,000 No.1 1-2 in. @ 1%cea.... 150.00 

We had about 40,000 trees with more or 
less crown gall, which possibly would have 
some salvage for local use. We know that 
a great many of you could raise these apple 
trees cheaper than we have. One who fur- 
nishes his own roots and can use what he 
is unable to sell, and grafts up in the mil- 
lions or more, can of course, put up grafts 
much cheaper. However, I do not believe 
that any of us realize the real cost of pro- 
ducing nursery stock, and while it looks 
as though there was some money in raising 
a tree at 2, 4 and 6c, when you come to 
throw away a certain per cent in varieties 
that are not in demand that season, by the 
time you get through with your bonfire you 
probably have no more than broke even if 
not gone in the hole on the deal. 

I do not know if this will be of any use to 
the nurserymen in general as it was done 
more for our information than for any other 
reason, but it would seem to me that if we 
could all realize the cost of producing stock 
that we might possibly formulate some plan 
for not planting more than the market will 
bear. 

W. A. HARRISON. 


Speaker Clark at Philadelphia 


Editor American Nurseryman: 

Personally, I appreciated the pleasure 
and the opportunity for our recent long talk 
about nursery conditions. A revolution—an 
evolution. I have also had the satisfaction 
of a most interesting conference with J. 
Horace McFarland, who has worked so 
strenuously all these years for the develop- 
ment of high-class nursery business. 

I have devoted some five weeks to meet- 
ing the nurserymen, the fruit growers and 
scientific men throughout the country, in- 
cluding the Department at Washington. 

The Philadelphia convention is to be con- 
gratulated on getting an address from 
Speaker Clark, whom I visited on the 19th, 
at the suggestion of Chairman J. R. May- 
hew, of the program committee. Credit to 
whom credit is due—J. R. Mayhew. The 
program will be the cap sheaf and in har- 
mony with his work for a greater and more 
useful association. There are better days 
ahead for progressive nurserymen who 
make -their customers’ interests their first 
interests. 

W. P. STARK. 
Neosho, Mo. 


The New York State Forestry Association 
will ask the legislature to pass a law for 
state-wide tree planting. 


Not Under the Ban 
“American Nurseryman” is the only Nursery 
Trade Journal which does not come under 
this ban. It is not owned, directly or in- 
directly, by a business concern belonging to 
the trade in whose interest it is issued. It 
is absolutely independent. 
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GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 











Ship Farly.... 


On account of embargoes, car shortage, heavy ton- 
nage, etc., freight will probably move slowly this sea- 
son. We advise that you anticipate your wants as soon 
as possible and have your shipments started earlier 
than usual, allowing more time for them to get through 
than it has taken heretofor. If you have your main 
wants shipped early by freight, the smaller items can 
be expressed later. 


We have a small surplus of Apple Seedlings, on 
which we will make an interesting price or exchange 
for other stock. 





T. S. HUBBARD CO. 
FREDONIA, N. Y. 


The longest established and best known growers of 


Grape Vines 


And the LARGEST STOCK in the United States, includ- 
ing all the old and new varieties. The following in large 
supply: 


Concord Brighton Green Mountain 
Niagara Eaton Agawam 
Worden Diamond Salem 

Deiaware Pocklington Lutie 

Moore’s Early Woodruff Red Campbeil’s Early 


Also a large and fine stock of 


Currants: 


Fay White Grape Black Champion 
Cherr Red Dutch Black Naples 
Versailles White Dutch Lee’s Prolific 
Victoria North Star Moore’s Ruby 


D. S. LAKE, Pres. 


Shenandoah, 











The Shenandoah Nurseries 


lowa growing 











Also a fine stock of the President Wilder currant 


A fine stock of leading varieties. One and two years 


An unusually large stock of root cutting plants of our own 


Send for our Price List and new illustrated Deseriptive Catalegue 


GOOSEBERRIES 


BLACKBERRIES 























NORTHERN NUT TREE NURSERY 
FOR SALE 


We offer for sale, half or whole interest 
in Northern Nut Tree Nursery containing 
about 30,000 choice, hardy pecan stocks 
and 12,000 hardy black wainut stocks, all 
of right size for budding and grafting next 
spring. .Also propagating wood from 150 
English Walnut and 250 pecan trees, from 
two to five years old, for budding and graft- 
ing this stock. Varieties: Indiana, Busser- 
on, Major, Hinton, Greenriver, Stuart, 
Moneymaker, and a few trees from buds 
this season of Posey, Niblack and Butterick 
pecans. 

This nursery is located in Virginia, near 
freight and express office, convenient to 
two large cities and in a section where 
pecan growing is successful. .Present own- 
er could lend co-operation in propagating 
and selling, if desired. 

The nursery also contains some Biota 
Aurea Nana, Barberry and Privet. 

A man with experience in nursery work 
and with proper references could handle 
the business with limited capital. 

Full particulars will be given interested 
persons who make requests and furnish 
references. Address A. E., this journal. 












BERCKMAN’S 
Dwarf Golden Arbor-Vitae 
(Biote Aurea Nana) 


Camellias, home-grown 

Azalea Indica, home grown 

Tees’ Weeping Mulberry, extra heavy 
Lilacs, best named so-ts 

Grafted Wistarias, 2 to 4 years old 

Bieta Aurea Conspicua, a!! sizes 

Bieta Japonica Filiformis, 1 to 4 ft.,. fine ar 
Magnolia Grandiflora. Magnolia Fuscata. 
Magnolia Purpurea. Exochorda Grandiflora 
Deutzia. Philadelphus 


Ve have a large stock of fruit trees. ornamental! 
trees and shrubs 
All orders receive prompt and careful attention 
P, J. BERCKMANS CO., Inc. 
Fruitland Nurseries 
~vlished 1866 AUGUSTA, GA. 


Pennant Brand Peonies 


Book your order now for fall and be 
assured of your supply. The demand 
is increasing. Prepare to get yourshare 


of the profits. 







XIE NURSERIES 
EONY FIELDS 


WILD BROS. NURSERY CoO. 
SARCOXIE, MO. 





The Art of 
Landscape Architecture 


By SAMUEL PARSONS 


Fellow of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects; author of ‘‘ Land- 
scape Gardening,”’ etc. 


An octavo volume of 347 pages 
with 57 illustrations, setting forth 
the underlying princip!es of land- 
scape gardening. The chapters 
consider lawns, plantations, roads 
paths, grading, rocks, water, 
islands, location of buildings, lay- 
ing out of grounds, scope and ex- 
tent cf estates, maintenance, gar- 
dens and parks. 


American Fruits Publishing 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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EVERGREENS 


ARBOR VITAE 
JUNIPER 
RETINOSPORA 
PINES 

SPRUCE 

TAXUS 

KALMIAS 
RHODODENDRONS 


Choice lot trequently transplanted 


W. B. COLE 
Painesville, Ohio 


FOR SPRING 1917 


We offer a Complete List of 


Shade Trees, Shrubs and 
Evergreen 








Will be pleased submit prices 


AUDUBON NURSERY 
P. 0. Box No. 731 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 





“You are issuing a splendid Journal, 
covering the news of the trade from coas 
to coast.”"—E. S. WELCH, former President 
American Association of Nurserymen 
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WUctivities of Morticultural Societies 


AMERICAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


PRESIDENT—Prof. W. N. Hutt, Raleigh, N.C. 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT—Prof. W. T. Ma- 
coun, Ottawa, Canada. 

SECRETARY—Prof. E. R. Lake, Washington, 
D. Cc. 

TREASURER—Prof. L. R. Taft, East Lansing, 
Mich, 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEER—Prof. William N. 
Hutt, Ualeigh, N. C.; Prof. F. C. Sears, Am- 
herst, Mass.; E, W. Kirkpatrick, McKinney, 
Tex.; J. L. Dumas, Dayton, Wash.; L. A. 
Goodman, Kansas City, Mo. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES 
ALABAMA—!. ¢ ¢. Price. Auburn. 
ARKANSAS—F. G. Robb, Springdale. 
CALIFORNIA—E, J. Vosler, Sacramento. 
CONNECTICUT—¥. C. C. Miles, Milford. 


FLORIDA—0O. C. Painter, Box 178, Jackson- 
ville. 
GBRORGIA—T. H. McHatton, Athens. 
IDAHO—I, L, Traux, Meridian. 
ILLINOIS—A. M. Augustine, Normal, 
INDIANA—M. W. Richards, Lafayette. 
10WA—Wesley Greene, Des Moines. 
KANSAS—0O, F. Whitney, N. Topeka. 
KENTU CK Y—Proef. J. H. Carmody, Lexington, 
Ky. 
MAINE—E, L. White, Bowdoinham. 
MARYLAND—E. P. Cohill, Hancock. 
MASSACHUSETTS — Horticultural Society — 
William P. Rich, Boston. 
MASSACHUSETTS—Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion—F. Howard Brown, Marlboro. 
MICHIGAN—Robert A. Smythe, Benton Har- 
bor. 
MINNESOTA—A. W. Latham, Minneapolis. 
MISSOURI—H. 8S. Wayman, Princeton. 
MONTANA—M. L. Dean, Missoula. 


NEBRASKA—J. R. D 2, 1 

NEW JERSE Y—Howard G. wan Riverton. 

NEW YORK—State: E. C. Gillett, Penn Yan. 

Western New York: John Hall, Rochester. 

NORTH CAROLINA —Prof. W. N. Hutt, 
Raleigh. 

NORTH DAKOTA—C. A. Clunberg, Hankinson, 

OHIO—R. B. Cruickshank, Columbus. 

OREGON—C. D. Winton, Portland. 

PENINSULA—Wesley Webb, Dover. 

PENNSYLVANIA—F. N. Fagan, State College. 

SOUTH DAKOTA—Prof,. N. E. Hansen, Brook- 
ings. 

TENNESSEER—Prof. 0. M. Watson, Knoxville. 

TEXAS—W. B. Lanham, College Station. 


UTAH—W, H. Homer, Pleasant Grove. 

VERMONT—M. BP. Cummings, Purlington. 

VIRGINIA—William Massey, Winchester. 

WASHINGTON—M. Horan, Wenatchee. 

WEST VIRGINIA—Carleton C. Pierce, Rom- 
ney 

WISCONSIN—F&. Cranefield, Madison. 

W YOMING—Prof. Aven Nelson, Laramie. 








NEBRASKA 

President Keyser, of the Nebraska Hor- 
ticultural Association, drew applause from 
its members when in his opening address 
he declared that the state owed to the in- 
dustry the giving of aid to save the un- 
cared for orchards and to increase the out- 
put of the commercial orchards of the state. 
What the horticulturists want is a state 
experimental farm where apples and other 
fruits may be grown under skillful super- 
vision. 

Mr. Keyser said Eastern Nebraska in 
1916 produced a little more than 400 cars 
of No. 1 apples, but that 1,000 cars could 
be grown if the industry received the care 
and aid it deserved. 

Professor Lawrence Bruner said that Ne- 
braska is behind other states in devoting 
money to battle with the insect pests which 
cause heavy loss every year. He said that 
the state needed to have entomological 
work done on a broader scale than hereto- 
fore. With the appropriation it is the in- 
tention to keep a field man employed the 
year around. [t was pointed out that new 
enemies of Nebraska crops are constantly 
making their appearance. 

Officers were elected for the ensuing 


year. They are: 
President, Prof. R. E. Howard, Lincoln. 
First vice president, L. C. Chapin, Lin- 
coln. 


. Second vice president, D. C. Bliss, Minden. 

Treasurer, Peter Youngers, Geneva. 

The secretary of the society is named by 
the board of directors. The present secre- 
tary is J. R. Duncan, of Lincoln. Arthur 
Shubert was elected member of the board 
of directors for three years to succeed G. 
A. Marshall, of Arlington. 

The president was empowered to name 
a committee on history. It is designed to 
create a sort of a hall of fame and include 
all the eminent horticulturists in the state. 

“Some Common _ Horticultural Insect 
Pests and Their Control,” was the subject 
of a paper read by Prof. M. H. Swenk, of 
the state agricultural college and experi- 
mental station. 

C. G. Marshall, of Arlington, read a paper 
on “Varieties of Fruit for the Home Orchard 
and Garden.” Mr. Marshall told what fruits 
would thrive in the eastern and in the 
western part of the state. He named the 
varieties of apples, pears and small fruits 
~ which would prove the best for orchard and 
garden. Among the subjects discussed 
were: 

Planting Plans for a Fifty Foot City Lot. 
(Illustrated)—Prof. Tell W. Nicolet, de- 


partment of horticulture, University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln. 
‘rnamental 


Discussion. 
Shrubs, Trees and Vines 


Suitable for Planting on a City Lot—Mr. 
C. S. Harrison, York, Neb. Discussion. 
Hardy Perennials—S. B. Stewart, Omaha, 
Neb. Discussion. 
Fall Bulbs, Their Place in Yard Plant- 
ing—M. J. Wragg, Des Moines, Ia. Discus- 
sion. 


SOUTH GEORGIA GROWERS. 

The peach and pecan growers of Ran- 
dolph County, Georgia, met in the County 
Courthouse in Cuthbert February 6 and 
formally organized the Randolph Couniy 
Horticultural Society, with the following 
officers: President, A. S. Perry, Cuthbert, 
Ga.; vice president, T. E. Shaffer; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Hugh Porter. 

Prof. J. Williara Firor, of the State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, spoke interestingly on 
peach culture, covering the technical phases 
of the subject thoroughly. M. V. Reed, as- 
sistant entomologist, spoke on the diseases 
and insect pests of peaches and pecans. 
Many questions were answered. 

Horticulture in Randolph County is de- 
cidedly advancing. This year’s plantings 
will be about 250,000 peach trees and 5,000 
pecan trees, and the Randolph County Hor- 
ticultural Society will no doubt prove a 
material factor in further development 
along this line. 

The next meeting will be in Cuthbert on 
March 5, when Prof. H. P. Stuckey, of the 
Georgia Experiment Station, will be the 
principal sepaker, his subject being 
“Pecans,” with special reference to varie- 
ties and cultural methods suitable for South 
Georgia. 





IDAHO ASSOCIATION 

The Idaho State Horticultural Association 
met at the Commercial Club Rooms, Boise, 
Idaho, on January 30, 31 and February 1, 
1917, with a membership two and one half 
times larger than ever before, 250 members. 
In spite of the loss of a good crop in south- 
ern Idaho, all of the members seemed to be 
optimistic and cheerful in spirit and to an- 
ticipate very profitable returns during the 
season of 1917. 

In northern Idaho the yield of apples was 
about 500 carloads, President Silas Wilson 
of Nampa stated in his address California 
and Texas had had failures. Idaho in 
thirteen years had produced nine crops of 
fruit, three partial crops, and one near fail- 
ure. This only, however, in the southern 
part of the state. The treasurer, A. E. Gip- 
son, one of the pioneer members of the 
Idaho State Horticulturai Society, stated that 
it was organized January 24th, 23 years ago. 
Three of the original charter members were 
present at this meeting. A number of mem- 
bers urged that the Association should 





broaden its scope of work, giving more at- 
tention to floral and ornamental work, and 
all the varied lines pertaining to horticul- 
ture, and particularly increased ornamental 
work was urged. Silas Wilson had planted 
a mile of roses on either side of the state 
highway, running through his orchard. Mr. 
Yost had planted along the interurban rail- 
way clear through his ground, and had se- 
cured very attractive display of roses from 
two year planting. 

Clyde Beatty, of the Kellogg Farm, Twin 
Falls, Idaho, a branch of the Three Rivers, 
Michigan plant, gave a careful and clear ex- 
planation of methods followed in their straw- 
berry plantation in Twin Falls. In addition 
to growing the standard varieties of straw- 
berries, they are making large use of’ the 
everbearing varieties. Regarded the Pro- 
gressive as one of the most desirable ever- 
bearing varieties. The Glen Mary and Dun- 
lap are desirable standard varieties. In re- 
sponse to numerous questions Mr. Beatty 
discussed the behavior of quite a number 
of varieties. They had tested seventy. In 
the handling of the everbearing varieties, 
they kept the bloom picked off, the season 
of planting, until July 1st, and then secured 
one quart to each plant during the remainder 
of the season. In money value, their straw- 
berries had yielded about $500 per acre for 
the fruit, in addition to which they had se- 
cured a handsome income from plants sold. 
The Clark Seedling was perhaps shipped 
farther than any other variety but on their 
grounds was a shy bearer. The everbearing 
varieties should be grown by a hill system. 
They were now growing about thirty-three 
varieties. The Progressive is a cross be- 
tween Dunlap and the old French Ever- 
bearer. The Superb was an excellent ever- 
bearing variety for shipping, the Progressive 
more desirable for table and home use. 

In the discussion of reducing costs by team 
work, W. S. Shearer of Lewiston explained 
how in the Lewiston orchards of five thous- 
and acres, organized teams picked, packed 
and shipped in rotation orchard after or- 
chard, massing a sufficient force on any 
given unit to handle the work economically 
and rapidly. 

What is the future of the fruit industry in 
Idaho? John Stee! of Parma, one of the 
leading fruit growers, evaporated 200,000 
pounds of his crop and thereby secured from 
$25 to $35 per ton for his prunes. His plant 
was only large enough to handle sixty per 
cent of his crop. His prune orchard netled 
more than $175 per acre. Idaho prunes are 
the best in the world. Mr. Steele advised to 
evaporate at least fifty per cent of the crop. 
Mr. Steele stated that he expected to live to 
see the time when prunes would be grown 


Continued on Page 80 
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GRIFFITH’S SURPLUS 


Grapes Currants 
Brighton Cherry 
Campbells Fay 
Concords Wilder 
Champion White Grape 
Diamond Black Champion 
ives Black Naples 
Lindley Lee’s Prolific 
Moore's 
Niagara 
Worden 
Wyoming 


This stock is graded to the highest standard and guaranteed 


right. 


Send in your want list for prices 


R. B. GRIFFITH 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


Can ship on short notice 








Gooseberries 
Downing 
Houghton 
Chautauqua 
Oregon Champion 
Red Jacket 


Our stock never looked better. 
Our prices are right. 


We grow our Stock up to Quality and Grade, not down toa 
price. Nevertheless, our prices are always in line. 
afford to pay less, and there’s no sense in paying more. If 
you are pleased with what you have been getting, you will be 
better pleased with our stock. 


Foster-Cooke Co. 


NURSERYMEN 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 


GROWERS OF 


Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants 


Send us your list of wants. 


You can’t 


Write for catalogue. 























+ 


EVERBEARING STRAWBERRY PLANTS 

If you need Everbearing strawberry plants to fill 
spring orders or wish to increase your planting in 
nurseries. we can supply you with genuine PRO- 
GRESSIVE Everbearing plants, guaranteed to be 
TRUE TO NAME and handled so as to reach you in 
best of growing condition. Write for prices. 

We have been growing and breeding the Everbear- 
ing strawberries for the past eight years and have 
many new varieties in our experimental erounds 
not yet for sale. We invite a personal visit to our 
vrounds during fruiting season. preferably during 
August or September. The latch string is always 
wut. THE GARDNER NURSERY COMPANY. 


Drawer 102, Osage, lowa 





Grape Vines 


If you are in the market 
for fancy stock I have it 


Concord, Moore's 
Early and Niagara 
in large quantities 


Fairfield Nurseries 
(CHAS. M. PETERS) 


SALISBURY, MD. 





RFFS NURSERY 


Headquarters for 
Small Fruit Plants 


AD ® 1200 Acres 
“At It 26 Years” 
Strswberries Currants Rhubarb 
Raspberries Gooseberries Asparagus 
Blackberries Grape Vines Horseradish 
Dewberries Privet Hardwood Cuttings 
100,000 transplanted raspberry, blackberry and dew- 


berry plants for retail trade. See wholesale list before 
placing your order. 


W. N. SCARFF & SON, New Carlisle, 0. 


, 
Hathaway’s Berry Plants 
THE QUALITY BOOSTER, offers 
The leading varieties of Currant, Gooseberry, Blackberry 
and Raspberry plants in one and two year grades including 


SPLENDID TRANSPLANTS 


of -everal varieties of Blackberry and Raspberry also Straw- 
berry Plants including Fall Bearers 


a, loffer a bargain in 2 yr. No. 1. PER- 
FECTION, FAYSand WHITE GRAPE 
CURRANTS-A|lsocan supp!y Shrub- 
bery, Fruit and Ornamental Trees. 
A fine stock of HYBISCUS, (Red) 
MARVELS,and BUDDELYEA, (BUT- 
TERFLY BUSH) My prices are 
reasonable for guaranteed 100 per 
cent. merchantable plants. Send 
wer want list vi ae by —* 
“ - yhen youwant Qualityand Service 
Tuars Me good as Hathaways bruy from 


WICK HATHAWAY, Madison, Lake Co., Ohio 


Introducer of the Wick HathawayPotato (new) a limit- 
ed number of potatoes offered for seed at $6 per Doz. 








1917 EDITION 
AMERICAN NURSERY TRADE 


DIRECTORY 


Completely Revised Many Changes 


$1.00 per copy. postpaid 
Advertising: $2.00 per inch 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBG COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


COUR. ccccmsenn see ese. SD 








ees (nc personality.’ lere’s 

the helpful, inspiring book to show you how. 
Successful Selling, by E. Leichter. It gives 
you the secrets of order-getting salesman- 
ship; explains how to select the right ap- 
proach, presentation and closing for each in- 
dividual prospeet. It will help you make of 
yourself a commanding salesman. Handy 
size for your pocket, 54 cents postpaid. 


American Fruits Pubg. Co., Rochester, N. Y- 


Bush Car Delivered Free 





Ride ina Bush Car. Pay for it out 
of your commissions on sales, my 
— at ware making money. 





Deico ignition etek’ See & its. 
BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, Chicago, Il. 





awberries 


Summer and Fall Bearin 


Str 



























WE ARE 
Largest Growers 
in America 


OF 


Grape Vines 


Other Specialties: 


Gooseberries, Currants 


and other 


Small Fruits 


Introducer of the 3 Standard Fruits 


Campbell’s Early The Best Grape 
Josselyn - + The Best Gooseberry 
F ay - - - The Best Currant 


Our supply of above varieties is al 
ways less than the demands upon us 
before shipping seasons close 

High grade stock, grown and graded 
to our own standard, which we crigi- 
nated and adopted many years ago. 
We shail be pleased to supply your 
wants. 


The JOSSELYN NURSERY C0., 


FREDONIA, N. Y. 

















The very Highest Grade of goods and service that 
Think of Potted Evergreens 5-7 inches 
Ready for the field 
right now, and stand both heat, cold and drought. 
year old Phlox at $5.00 per hundred, the finest varieties: 
Peonies; Irises; Polish, Amoor River and California 
All kinds of Perennials and our Fruit Trees 


really serves. 
high, $4.00 per hundred and up. 


Privets. 
that do away with “‘kicks’’. 


Our prices will help you to more business and more 


dollars. 


The Farmers Nursery Co. 


Troy. Ohio 


Two 
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Get Your Copy In Early For 


Nursery Trade Bulletin 


(OUT ON MAR. 15th) 


IF YOU OVERLOOKED ADVERTISEMENT 
FOR THE CURRENT NUMBER OF “AMER- 
ICAN NURSERYMAN” YOU CAN STILL 
REACH THE TRADE THROUGH THE 
“BULLETIN”, IN THE MIDDLE OF THE 
MONTH ISSUE. LAST CALL FOR THE 
MARCH FIFTEENTH ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Forms close March 12 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Awakening of Business, By Edward N. 
Hurley, chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission. Cloth 800. pp 240. $2.00; 
postage 15¢. Garden City. N. Y.; Double- 
day, Page & Co. 

Here is a book which should be in the 
hands of every business man in the country. 
Rapidly changing conditions have created 
new problems and the need of a broad and 
intelligent view. The purpose of this vol- 
ume is well expressed by the author's 
preface: 

“This book has a definite purpose. The 
time has come for stating plain truths and 
for stating them in a plain way. The mes- 
sage of this book is not a message of con- 
gratulation, but of warning; not a message 
of criticism but of construtcion; not a mes- 
sage for the other man, but for you. 

“It is my hope that this book may assist 
business men in bettering business con- 
ditions and in working out sound methods 
of co-operation; that it will inform them of 
government activities in their behalf and 
bring about a closer harmony between them 
and government. 

“I assume personal responsibility for all 
the views expressed in this book. They are 
my individual views and in no sense those 
of the Federal Trade Commission.” 

An idea of the comprehensive treatment 
of the subject is seen by a glance at the 
chapter headings: 

Part | 
Introduction 
Chapter 
Back to First Principles. 
Fundamentals of Cost Accounting. 
Bettering Business Methods. 
Merchandising. 
Trade Associations; 
Cooperation. 
6. The Price-Fixing Bogy 
stitute. 
7. Trade Associations in Germany. 
8. Commercial Education and the New 
Era of Business. 
9. Foreign Trade Opportunities and the 
Passing of Our Provincialism. 
10. Business Organization and Our Foreign 
Competitors. 
11. Banking and Investment Abroad. 


Clim coho 


The Machinery of 


and Its Sub- 


_— 


12. Co-operation in American Export 
Trade. 
Part !1—Government and Business 

Chapter 

1. The Wrong Remedy. 

2. The Sherman Law from the Stand- 
point of Efficiency. 

3. Constructive Policy of the Federal 


Trade Commission. 

4. Shall Our Balance Sheets Be False or 
True? 

5. On Going Into Business Intelligently. 

6. When Competition Fails to Regulate. 
Conclusion and Summary. 

We shall have more to say of this book. 
In the meantime it may be procured for 
$2.15 postpaid by addressing the American 
Fruits Publishing Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
H. Bailey. 


The Pruning Manual, by L. 
New 


Cloth 8vo., pp. 407, $2.00; postage 15¢. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

This volume, first published in 1898, is 
now thoroughly revised and reset and ap- 
pears in the 18th edition in the Rural 
Manual Series, with many new illustrations. 
The experiments of the last eighteen years 
have made changes in some of the con- 
ceptions of pruning, and these are incor- 
porated in the new treatment. The author 
remarks that pruning is much more than 
the cutting off of limbs, and the shaping 
and training of plants. The practice really 
rests on a sound knowledge of the way in 
which plants grow and how they respond 
to treatment; and a person is not a horti- 
culturist until he understands these ques- 
tions as well as fertilizing, spraying and 
propagation. The new work discusses tree- 
surgery, the handling of street and orna- 
mental trees as well as fruit plants. It is 
a valuable book for the nurseryman and 
orchardist. 

Recent publications include the report of 
the Northern Nut Growers Association at 
Washington, D. C., Sept. 8-9, 1916. The 
\pple In Canada, by Prof. W. T. Macoun, 





AMERICAN NURSERYMAN 





Dominion Horticulturist. Report of the Di- 
vision of Horticulture, Canadian Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, prepared by Prof. W. 
T. Macoun. 


Idaho Association 

Continued from Page 78 
so extensively in Idaho that there would 
then be a ton of them for every pound of 
them now. 

Mr. W. S. McBirney, one of the largest 
prune growers in the Boise valley, urged the 
speedy construction of ample evaporating 
plants in every town, and in the larger or- 
chards. By evaporation the crop should 
bring an average of $5 per ton more than if 
sold green. Mr. McBirney is confident the 
crop of 1917 would not be less than 2500 
cars. That it was quite important that fifty 
percent of the crop should be dried. Urged 
the establishment of driers with a capacity 
of 1000 tons each. 

In the discussion of the methods: of pack- 
ing, there was a marked tendency in the 
handling of the lower grades to lessen ex- 
pense. Figures were presented showing that 
for face and fill pack without paper the fruit 
can be picked from the tree, packed and 
placed on car at from 25¢ to 27¢ per box. 
In one district they were considering the 
propriety of packing the C grade in 
bushel boxes or containers, costing 14¢, or 
7¢ a bushel for the contents. There is a 
growing feeling that a portion of the crop 
should be handled and marketed at a price 
within the reach of the eighty millions of 
our people who would be inclined to use 
apples freely if they could be secured at 
$1, to $1.25 per box. 

The present feeling is to maintain by 
every possible effort the very high standard 
of our extra fancy, attractive to people who 
can afford to pay $2 per box, and to handle 
the remainder of the crop in a way to reach 
people who are careful in their expenditure. 
It is hoped that the day may come when 
our lower grades may be used quite freely 
in by-product plants. At this time there is 
comparatively little evaporating of apples, 
and scarcely any canning of this fruit in the 
northwest. There is a growing feeling that 
apples can be evaporated at moderate ex- 
pense and profit. 

Wednesday evening Mrs. Clarke of Boise 
presented a very clear and interesting dis- 
cussion of the methods by which she se- 
cured her phenomenal success with roses in 
her grounds at Boise. 

Professor C. C. Vincent of the State Uni- 
Moscow favored the meeting 
with his presence, and a discussion of 
efficiency of spraying. With Scalicide they 
had secured an efficiency in 1915 of 99%, 
in 1916 of 96%. With Lime Sulphur in 
1915, they secured 95% of perfect fruit, at 
93% in 1916. Experiments with other pro- 
ducts had not been as favorable, save with 
Dormant Soluble Oil, they had secured an 
efficiency of 94%. 

Mr. Jacob Lockman of Nampa supplied 
the meeting of pasteurized cider of 
superior quality, sufficient for the two 
days session and sent up a paper to be 
read by the secretary. In 1915 they used 
230 tons of apples, from which they secured 
and marketed 30,000 gallons of cider. In 
1916 at a cost of about $10.50 to $11 per 
ton, he shipped in from Oregon and Wash- 
ington 852 tons or 35,500 bushels of apples, 
from which they pressed 116,000 gallons of 
cider. They expected to market this with- 
out difficulty, and hope to largely increase 
their business. 

Thursday afternoon the president, secre- 
tary and treasurer were re-elected, a board 
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of directors chosen, voted to hold a meet- 
ing next winter at Nampa, and the summer 
meeting at Caldwell. This report covers 
but a fraction of the interesting subjects 
discussed and the members separated de- 
claring that the 1917 meeting was one of 
the very best in the history of the society. 
E. F. STEPHENS. 


Nampa, Idaho. 


Chautauqua Grape Crop. 

According to the annual report of the 
Grape Belt, the 1916 grape crop in the 
Chautauqua and Erie belt amounted to 
4,307 cars, valued at $2,344,653. The yield 
was 2,765 cars less than in 1915, but the 
value was $65,178 more. 

The volume of grapes turned into grape 
juice and wine within the belt last season 
amounted to 14,843 tons, of which 2,155 tons 
went into wine for a total production of 
323,280 gallons and 12,688 tons were pressed 
for unfermented grape juice for a produc- 
tion of 2,055,560 gallons. The ‘fruit pressed 
exceeded by 3,043 tons the grapes thus 
used in 1915 but fell short by nearly 16,000 
tons of the record figure of 1914.. 

The largest known crop in the history of 
the belt was that of 1914 amounting to 
8,386 cars, valued at $2,607,415. 


Massachusetts Nurserymen. 

At the annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts Nurserymen’s Association in January 
2, the. following officers were elected: E. 
W. Breed, Clinton, president; John Kirke- 
gaard, Bedford, vice-president; W. H. Thur- 
low, West Newbury, secretary-treasurer. 
The executive committee is composed of 
the above officers and C. Howard Frost. 
James Brandley and Sidney Littlefield. 


Missouri Nurserymen’s Association 

The Missouri nurserymen attending the 
Western Nurserymens’ Association meet- 
ing at the Coates House in Kansas City in 
January, organized the Missouri State 
Nurserymens’ Association. These officers 
were elected: F. A. Weber, president, St. 
Louis; Lloyd Stark, vice-president, Louis- 
iana; F. R. Von Windegger, secretary- 
treasurer, Sit. Louis. 


This legislative committee was  ap- 
pointed: F. A. Weber, St. Louis: W. P. 
Stark, Neosho; R. L. Bagby, New Haven: 


G. L. Welch, St. Joseph; George H. Johns- 
ton, Kansas City: Frank B. Wild, Sarcoxie; 
William Campbell, St. Joseph; Lloyd Stark, 
Louisiana; F. R. Von Windegger, St. Louis 


Gold Medal for Benjamin Hammond 
says: “The International Jury of Award, 
recognizing the value of the insecticides 
manufactured by Hammond’s Paint and 
Slug Shot Works, of Beacon (Fishkill-on- 
Hudson), New York, awarded to that com- 
pany the Gold Medal. This is the highest 
award possible. Many of the members of 
the jury were familiar with the products 
of the company, having used them or known 
of their use for years. Those few who wer: 
not familiar with the products of this com 
pany saw the excellent results obtained at 
the Exposition grounds by the use of inseci 
icides.” 


New Jersey Inspection Law—Holders of 
the American Nursery Trade Directory are 
advised that in addition to the inspection 
regulations cited under the head of New 
Jersey, it is the duty of all carriers to re 
fuse for transportation within the state all 


nursery stock not accompanied by a cer- 
tificate of inspection. Dr. T. J. Headlee is 
the state entomologist; Dr. M. T. Cook is 
the state plant pathologist and H. B. Weiss 
is the chief nursery inspector; all of New 
Brunswick, N. J. 


Half the cost of the surplus stock that 
will be burned in the spring of 1917, devot- 
ed to selling at a profit, would not only get 
the profit for the nurserymen, but get the 
nurserymen started in a business which 
would make present nursery transactions 
seem, ten years hence, as mostly peanut 
business—J. Horace McFarland. 
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WANTED 


Nurserymen to draw on us for the following 





Peach, Apricot, Apple, Pear, 
a Plum, Cherry, Pecans, Roses 
- and Other Ornamentals 


| HEIKES - HUNTSVILLE - TREES 


Prices right. 


~ a2 * 2 8 Oe 


| 
| 
| 


| All our own growing. In good assortment. 


| HUNTSVILLE WHOLESALE NURSERIES 
| HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


Vincennes Nurseries 
W. C. REED, Prop. VINCENNES, IND. 


Cherry Trees Cherry Trees 


* 








The best that is possible to produce. Good 
Tops and fine Roots. Foliage held until frost, 
insuring plenty of vitality; the kind that grow. 


Try our 11-16 up One Year. Ask for sample. 


Also General Line of other Nursery Stock. 
Japan Plums 11-16 up, One Year, are very fine. 


Hardy Budded Northern Pecans and English 
Walnuts. 


| 





FRANKLIN DAVIS NURSERIES, nc. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
OFFER FOR SPRING I9I7 


APPLE —1-2 and 3 yr. 

Heavy stock of Mcintosh, Wealthy. Baldwin and all leading vari- 
eties. Grimes Golden top-worked 1 and 2 yr. heads. 
PEACH 

The finest lot we have ever grown. Heavy on Elberta, Carman, 
Belle of Ga., Crawfords, Salway and all the leading kinds. 
STD. PEAR 

Kieffer 2 and 3 yr.. all sizes at a low price. Garber, LeConte, Etc. 
SHADE TREES 

Oriental Planes—the coming tree f rcity and suburban planting, 
all sizes. Special prices on transplanting sizes. 

Norway, Silver and Sugar Maples; Carvlina and Lombardy Poplars: 
Red, Pin and Willow Oaks, etc. 
PRIVET, CALIFORNIA 

By the carload 1 and ? yr. al! sizes. 
ASPARAGUS 

Barrs, Conovers, Giant. Palmetto. 
PEACH SEED 

1000 Bushels Promiscuous 


WRITE for prices and wholesale Trade List 


les upon req Place your erders early 





The Willadean Nurseries 


OFFER A VERY COMPLETE LIST OF 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Ever- 
greens, Vines and Herbaceous Plants 
A LIMITED STOCK OF 


FOREST TREE SEEDLINGS 


and would advise placing orders early for seedlings. Forest 
Tree Seeds in limited supply. Prices quoted on application. 
Trade list ready. 


THE DONALDSON CO. 


Sparta, Keritucky 











NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN 


An effective medium for 
Seasonable Want Lists and Offerings 
For Nurserymen: Growers and Dealers 


Circulation Limited to the Nursery Trade 
A Monthly Information Sheet Carrying Priced Advertisements 
Issued Monthly on the 15th. Forms Close on 12th. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING IN BULLETIN 


SD ney Sacanadeond sous . OU See a $40.00 
ERE Para er PEE ictecieshevenesaede 20.00 
CN PUD: occ ccccescceccs DE Mithancciuhusssuencss 10.00 
a cdevéonstcdenene ek ree ere 6.00 
PP Raikh dak oneknpedus basins oy ee eee 1.40 


Discount for yearly term advertising: 25%, applicable on all adver- 
tising during the term, in either or both publications. 

Any Nursery advertisement in AMERICAN NURSERYMAN may 
be reproduced verbatim in the BULLETIN of the same month, for 
one-third the rate. 


The slogan of the publishers of AMERICAN NURSERYMAN has long been SERVICE. 
The editor and manager of this publication originated Nursery Trade Journalism in America. In 
| 1893 he originated the first Nursery Trade Journal in this country and conducted it for thirteen 
years. Then he established AMERICAN NURSERYMAN on much broader and more effective 
lines and is conducting it today. That is a record of twenty-four years. | 

Now the NURSERY TRADE BULLETIN is established, the third of the series of activities . 
in the career of SERVICE for Nursery Trade publicity of the higher grade It is based, as all | 
these activities have been, on mutual co-operation and reciprocal values. I 
AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 








Rochester, N. Y. 
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Awakening of Business 
Edward N. Hurley, 


Fruit Growing in Arid Regions 

By Paddock-Whipple ......... 
Citrus Fruits—J. E. Coit. ........ 
Plant Physiology—B. M. Duggar... 
Text Book of Entomology 

A: B. Paebeara, . 0.0 00sssa0men 
Manures & Fertilizers 


Fertilizers—Edward B. Voorhees.. 
Soils—E. W. Hilgard............. 
Soils—Lyon-Fippin-Buckman ...... 
Land Drainage——Joseph H. Jeffrey. 
The Soil—F. H. King............. 


Principles of Fruit Growing 

By Dr. L.. H. Bailey. .....isses 
Bush Fruits—By F. W. Card....... 
Fruit Growing in Arid Regions 

W. Paddock and O. B. Whipple 
How To Know Wild Fruits 

By B.. G. Petersom. .. 2... +00 
The Nursery Book 

By-dr. b.. . Bailes... ....cccen 
Plant Breeding, New Edition 

By De. ly. BH. Bailey........<m 
The Pruning Book 

By Be. is Be. Benes... 2... sidan 
The Forcing Book 

By De. L. H. Bailey.......s.c0 
Manual of Gardening 

De. De Bh; Bees. «0.4. oes He ae 
Principles of Agriculture—Bailey.. 
Country Life Movement—Bailey... 
The Outlook To Nature—Bailey... 
The American Peach Orchard 

| ie ae a (eee 
The American Apple Orchard 

OF) RS a ..” 
The Call of the Land 

By E. Benjamin Andrews...... 
Gardening for Profit—Henderson.. 
Gardening for Pleasure 

by Peter Henderson........ 

Fertilizers and Crops 

By Dr. L. L. Van Slyke........ 
Physical Properties of Soi! . 

By A; @. MeCall............. 
First Principles of Soil Fertility 

By Alfred Vivian ..........s«:; 
Soils—By Charles W. Burkett..... 


experience. 


into one set of books. 








Chairman Fed. Trade Com’n...$ 2.15 


By an unusual arrangement with the publishers we offer to our readers on special easy terms 


se. (. 0! SS) Sam Giae- Mae se 


Everything Newly Written—Up to date—Beeutifully Mustrated 


Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 


HE new Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture has been freshly written in the light of the most recent research and 
It is not merely an ordinary revision or corrected edition of the old Cyclopedia, but itis a new work 
from start to finish with enlarged boundaries geographically and practically; it supersedes and displacesall 
previous editions or reprints of every kind whatsoever. 
It is the fullest, the newest, the most authoritative of all works of its kind and comstitutes the most conscientious 
attempt that has ever been made to compress the whole story of our horticultural thought, learning and achievement 
The owner of the Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture will have at hand in this work a means 
of quickly satisfying his need for authoritative information. It is both an Encyclopedia and a Manual, for withthe aid 
of its Synopsis and Key, amateur and professional alike may quickly identify any plant, shrub or fruit contained within 
the set, and then receive expert instructions for its cultivation. 


VOL. V NOW READY—THE MONARCH OF HORTICULTURAL LITERATURE 
Six large quarto 24 full page exquisite color plates. 96 beautiful page sepia halftones. More than 
4,000 text engravings. 600 Collaborators. Approximately 4,000 genera, 15,000 species and 40,000 plant names. 


Write for 16 Page Prospectus ContainingComplete Description and our offer. 


AMERICAN FRUITS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC.123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


volumes. More than 3,600 pages. 
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Systematic Pomology—Waugh.... 1.15 
Propagating of Plants 

By Andrew §. Fuller.......... 1.65 
Irrigation Farming 

By Lucius M. Wilcox......... 2.15 
Irrigation for the Orchard 

By Henry Stewart............ 1.15 
American Fruit Culturist 

By John J. Thomas........... 2.65 
Making Horticulture Pay 

ee 1.65 
American Grape Culture 

my Ts V. Muameem.s. 6... cesee. 2.15 
Successful Fruit Culture 

By Samuel T. Maynard........ 1.15 


Piums and Plum Culture—Waugh. 1.65 
Fruit Harvesting, Marketing 


By PF. A. Waman. .oceevsscvcss 1.15 
Dwarf Fruit Trees—Waugh..... ce .65 
The Fruit Garden—P. Barry... .. 1.65 
Citrus Fruits and Culture 

By H. Harold Hume.......... 2.65 
The Nut Culturist 

By Andrew S. Fuller.......... 1.65 
American Grape Growing and Wine 

Making—George Husmann.... 1.65 
Grape Culturist—aA. S. Fuller...... 1.65 
Pear Culture for Profit—Quinn ..1.15 
Quince Culture—W. W. Meech.... 1.15 
Peach Culture—J. A. Fulton....... 1.15 


Small Fruit Culturist—A. S. Fuller 1.15 
Field Notes on Apple Culture 


ee Bey, a. PE > cocesecdee .90 
Grape Grower’s Guide—Chorlton.. .90 
Practical Fruit Grower—Maynard. .65 
Strawberry Culturist—S. Fuller... .40 
Greenhouse Construction—Taft... 1.65 
Greenhouse Management—Taft... 1.65 


Practical Floriculture—Henderson 1.65 
Bulbs and Tuberous-Rooted Plants 

RR i ig SURE Ce 1.65 
Parsons on the Rose—Parsons.... 1.65 
Landscape Gardening—Waugh.... d 
Ornamental Gardening—E. A. Long 1.65) 
The Landscape Beautiful—Waugh. I 
Hedges, Windbreaks, Shelters 

RON Pe ee 65) 
Forest Planting—H. N. Jarchow.. 1.65) 
Practica! Forestry—A. S. Fuller... 1.65) 


Spraying Crops—C. M. Weed...... 1.65} 
Insects and Insecticides—Weed... 1.65 
Fumigation Methods 

oe ee 1.65 
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a merican Fruits Company’s Library Opportunities 
PRACTICAL BOOKS ON HORTICULTURE, NUT GROWING, NURSERY PRACTICE 


Any of the following books will be sent on receipt of price by AMERICAN FRUITS PUB’G CO., 
.123-125 Ellwanger & Barry Bidg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Ten Acres Enough—lI. P. Roberts.. 1.15 


Cyclopedia of Agriculture 
By E. V. Wilcox-C. B. Smith... 3.75 


Soils, Handling and Improving 
By 


es PR ice Soke’ 2.35 

The Rose—H. B. Ellwanger....... 1.40 
Modern Strawberry Growing 

By Albert E. Wilkinson....... 1.35 


Nature’s Garden—Neltje Blanchan 3.45 


Forester’s Manual 

By Ernest Thompson Seton... 1.25 
Insect Book—Dr. L. O. Howard.... 3.45 
Productive Orcharding—F.C. Sears 1.85 
Conquest of the Tropics 

By Frederick Upham Adams.. 2.15 
California Fruits and How to Grow 

Them—E. J. Wickson, A.M.... 3.15 
Manual of Fruit Insects 

M. V. Slingerland, C. R. Crosby 2.15 
American Horticultural Manual 

By Budd-Hansen, two vols..... 3.15 
Commercial Gardening 

A Practical and Scientific Trea- 

tise for Nurserymen and Fruit 

Growers. Edited by John 

Weathers. 4 vols. Cloth. Ill’d. 15.00 
Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture 

Edited by Dr. L. H. Bailey. In six 

volumes. 3,600 pages. 4,000 

text engravings. 96 sepia half- 

tones. 500 collaborators. May 

be had on installment payments 36.00 


TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL: 


Oe Ee eee ee 2.40 
The Coconut—Copeland......... 3.40 
Cocoa—Van Hall..............- 4.15 


Tropical Agriculture—Nicholls.. 1.65 


A paper which gives the best value 
for the money to the reader will give 
the best value to the advertiser as well. 
| don’t think there is any argument 
about the soundness of this view.—H. 
Dumont, Chicago, III., in Printer’s Ink. 
Say you saw it in 

THIS PUBLICATION 











Latest information on Nut Culture 
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AMERICAN NURSERY 
TRADE DIRECTORY 


PRICE, POSTPAID 
$1.00 








addresses. 
vised. Contains valuable statistical matter. 


poses, AMERICAN:FRUITS PUBG., 


a 


Original and Only Exclusive Nursery Directory Published 


Listing the Nurserymen of the United States, Canada and Europe with their 
Also shipping laws for Nursery Stock in each state. 
In improved form for listing pur- 





39 State Street, Rochester, N. Y. 








Completely re- 





